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HARVEY WILLIAM MILLIGAN. 


Own the sixteenth day of July, 1902, He who “ giveth His 
beloved sleep”’ called to his final rest one who, by his long 
service, strong personal character, and moral worth, occu- 
pied for many years a foremost position in the profession. 
The shadow which fell upon his home on that July day 
rested upon hundreds of other hearthstones. 

Although Dr. Milligan’s work and reputation are widely 
known and his services require no memorial to perpetuate 
them, it seems appropriate that a brief sketch of his history 
should form part of the Annals, the organ of the profession 
of which he was so long an honored member. Of him it 
may be truly said that he was formed by nature and culture 
to be an ornament to society, that he was qualified in no 
common degree for usefulness among his fellow men, and 
that he was exemplary and lovely in all the relations of 
life. 

Harvey William Milligan was born April 26, 1830, at 
Alford, Massachusetts. His early training was rugged, 
giving to mind and body alike the vigor which character- 
ized his life, while his social surroundings were such as 
to stimulate high moral purpose and activity. He had no 
inherited wealth to lure him to ease. He was too proud 


to be dependent upon any one but himself and too ambi- 
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tious to be satisfied with an inferior rank in any calling in 
which he might engage. The rough discipline of a new 
England life early gave him that fine physical develop- 
ment which made him always a noticeable man in a public 
assembly. 

He formed early in life the habit of omnivorous reading 
which ended only at his death, the library which he left 
being probably the finest of its kind in Central Illinois. 
His reading and studies rapidly enlarged and elevated 
a brilliant mind, while his human sympathies and Chris- 
tian sentiments softened those asperities often character- 
istic of the self-made man. He was never ashamed of his 
youthful struggles with poverty, believing thoroughly in 
the dignity not of labor but of the laborer. 

In 1849 he entered Williams College, making his way 
by teaching in country schools. During part of his college 
course he was under the personal instruction of Mark Hop- 
kins, graduating in 1853. Three years later he obtained 
his degree of M. A. 

Soon after graduating he accepted a situation in West- 
ern Tennessee as private tutor in the family of Mr. William 
Ewing, to whose daughter Josephine, his eldest pupil, he 
was happily married March 16, 1856. The young people 
went at once to Philadelphia, where Mr. Milligan was 
offered a position in the Pennsylvania Institution by 
Mr. Hutton, to whom he had been advised to apply by 
Professor Lewellyn Pratt. This position he held for ten 
years. It was in the latter part of this period that he was 
able by strenuous effort to complete a long-delayed course 
in medicine, and graduate from the medical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Being prevented by 
poor health and aslender purse from entering at once into 
practice, he accepted a call to the Wisconsin Institution 
for the Deaf as principal. This position he retained until 
called to the Illinois Institution in 1868. 
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Dr. Milligan, like many others in the early days of articu- 
lation teaching, was rather skeptical as to results. In 
1868 he visited the Clarke School, and his remarks at the 
Conference of Principals, held soon after at Washington, 
show how his opinions were changed: “It is difficult for 
any person to knock over all the work of years; even 
though he has been laboring to build a cob-house, it makes 
him distressed to see it fall. I do not mean to say that 
our teaching has been of the cob-house order. I went to 
Northampton not believing, for physiological reasons, 
that those who had no auditory nerve could ever learn to 
speak and articulate; and it is not pleasant for me to find 
out that theycan. (Laughter.) I am willing to say that 
I am disappointed; but it is so, that they do talk. We 
-annot get around it, and we have got to put up with it, for 
they won’t stop talking for all our resolutions.”’ 

In 1882 he severed his connection with the Illinois Insti- 
tution to accept the chair of history and English literature 
in Illinois College. His departure was a distinct loss to 
the institution, where he was looked upon as the most in- 
fluential member of the faculty. His influence over his 
pupils was great; uniting gentleness with firmness, he 
ruled by love and in return won the love of his pupils. 
They keenly felt the contagion of his manliness, his sympa- 
thy, his thirst for knowledge. He gave them time and 
toil without stint. Their religious instruction called forth 
his deepest thought and most earnest endeavor. If he 
had done nothing else for the deaf, his religious instruc- 
tions would have made him one of their greatest benefac- 
tors. 

One of the striking elements.in his teaching was its 
intensely personal character. . President Garfield once 
said that his idea of a college was a log, with Mark Hopkins 
on one end and himself on the other. That was a fine 
tribute to the eternal indispensability of the personal 
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element in teaching, to the need of exalted and earnest 
character. Whatever else gets into a pupil’s mind, the 
teacher himself gets there ultimately, and his teaching is 
largely determined by what he is. The primary and the 
final qualification of a great teacher is that he shall be a 
great soul. This is what profoundly impressed me in my 
contact with Dr. Milligan. He did not deliver over some- 
thing to his pupils; he simply communicated himself. 

When Dr. Milligan entered upon his labors in Illinois 
College, he was no stranger to the workings of its educa- 
tional machinery, having been a trustee for seven years. 
As was the case at the school for the deaf, his value as an 
educator was quickly appreciated and he won the love and 
veneration of every one by his personal worth. He did 
not identify himself with the college alone, but was found 
in every movement for the social, educational, or religious 
betterment of his fellow citizens, and was founder or a 
leading member of several of the most prominent societies. 
He was the author of ‘‘The Government of the People of 
the State of Illinois,” issued in conjunction with Francis 
Newton Thorpe’s Government of the Nation.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Milligan had very nearly rounded out a half 
century of unusually congenial married life. His wife 
survives him, also a daughter, Dr. Josephine Milligan, and 
a son, Laurence E. Milligan, a teacher in the Colorado 
School for the Deaf. Three sons have preceded him to the 
better land. The following extract from a tribute in the 
columns of the Jacksonville Journal tells how he was 
universally regarded: 

“With the bereaved wife and children, all Jacksonville 
mourns the loss of Dr. Milligan. To know him was to love 
him, and a more widely respected citizen the community 
never had. Noble, constant, gifted, he was an ideal gentle- 
man, and to the very end of his long and useful life he 
maintained his activity and, withal, his kindness and 
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thoughtfulness for others. Of literary, retiring tastes, 
still he was ever ready to take his stand for public welfare, 
and was broad-minded enough not to be bigoted. He 
was a friend to all; a lover of books; a patriotic citizen; 
a scholarly professor; a talented writer: and, above all, 


a noble Christian man.”’ 
EDWARD P. CLEARY, 


Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


SOME LESSONS IN AURICULAR TRAINING. 


WHILE the idea of developing hearing through exercise is 
an old one to all teachers of the deaf, and a course in auric- 
ular training is an important part of the curriculum of most 
institutions for those who have lost their hearing, still the 
results gained through four years’ systematic training of 
the hearing of a partially deaf child, Josephine Crane, will 


be of interest because they show not only that this train- 
ing has had a decidedly beneficial influence over the func- 
tion of speech, but also that it has been a great factor in 
lessening the sense of isolation often experienced by the 
deaf. 

At the time auricular training began, Josephine was 
twelve years old, and with her teacher had been for four 
years a member of the Laboratory School of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the University of Chicago. She had 
lost her hearing before speech had been acquired, and it 
was known some hearing still existed, occasional use be- 
ing made of it by reading close to her ear as she followed 
on the printed page, but no conscious systematic auricular 
training had ever been given, her speech having been de- 
veloped by the oral method. 

In the autumn of 1898, through the advice of friends and 
a consulting specialist, she was taken to Dr. Urbantschitsch, 
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of Vienna. The latter tested her hearing in the usual way, 
with tuning-forks, the harmonica, and other musical in- 
struments. She heard none of the tones of the tuning- 
fork, being tested with contra C, C, and C’’, while of the 
more intense tones of the harmonica she heard all in her 
right ear, and also perceived the voice, intense and close 
to her ear. Much more intensity of the harmonica tones 
was needed for the left ear, in which she was at first unable 
to distinguish the voice. 

After making this examination Dr. Urbantschitsch pro- 
nounced her one of those who, having lost their hearing 
in earliest childhood before a knowledge of language had 


been acquired, are still capable of hearing all tones if their 
intensity be great enough. He was also convinced that it 
would be possible to develop this weakened sense of hear- 


ing, and to train it to perceive sounds of much less inten- 
sity. Accordingly he started in on a series of exercises 
with the vowel sounds, words, phrases, and short sentences. 
It goes without saying that at the outset the trained sense 
of sight was brought to the aid of the feeble and untrained 
hearing. Before each exercise it was said to her, ‘‘ A will 
be spoken in your ear; now I will say E,” and again, ‘‘ You 
must tell the difference between A and E.”’ After exer- 
cises of this kind with the vowel sounds, simple words 
such as ‘twenty, thirty, Vienna,” or short phrases, such 
as ‘“‘ How are you, how do you do,” etc., were used almost 
immediately. Exercises with the harmonica, when she 
was asked to reproduce the tones heard, with music-boxes, 
and organ tones were also given, and her attention was con- 
tinually drawn to noises of all kinds. 

Three weeks of such training, ten minutes thrice daily, 
proved too much; the child was attacked by dizziness, and 
a nervous headache most severe in the region of the right 
hearing center. This soon passed off, however, and on her 
return home in December, 1898, regular training was recom- 
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menced and earried on during the winter months, one or 
two words or a new combination of words being added al- 
most daily. Variation in intensity, pitch, distance, and 
rapidity of speaking were also introduced. These exercises 
at varying distances occupied about ten minutes of the 
daily half-hour period devoted to auricular training, and 
were especially taxing; but at that particular stage of her 
development they were of great value in training the at- 
tention to recognize stimuli of varying intensities. Jose- 
phine’s own interest in them was keen, manifesting itself 
in suggestions as to ways and means. She herself measured 
off the spaces on the gymnasium floor and showed en- 
thusiasm over her power to hear at increased distances. 

The material used consisted of words and short sentences 
very familiar to her ear. As we increased the distance I 
was generally forced te put both hands to my mouth, thus 
forming a sort of a trumpet. Josephine stood with her 
side toward me and sometimes placed her hands to her 
ar in the same position. The order of proceedings was as 
follows: The exercise of word or sentence was given, and she 
always repeated or wrote down what she heard. If her 
reproduction was wrong the exercise was again given at the 
same distance, and she again repeated what she heard. If 
after three or four trials she was still unable to hear the ex- 
ercise correctly she was either told, or the distance between 
us was decreased, until she could be made to understand. 
In giving a very familiar sentence, the order of the words 
was sometimes: inverted, thus changing its rhythm and 
making it somewhat more difficult to understand. 

The following are a few exercises given in March, 1899, 
six months after the training began. The exercises are 
numbered I, II, and III, ete.; the distance between us dur- 
ing each exercise is next given; the exercise used follows, 
and then her repetition of the sounds she heard, marked 
first trial, second trial, etc., as the case may be. 
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March 1, 1899. 


Exercise I, 3 feet. 
(First trial) 
(Second trial) 


Where were you last month? 
When were you last month? 
Where were you last month? 
Exercise II, 5 feet. 
(First trial) 


What are you doing to-day 
What are you doing to-day 


Exercise III, 6 feet. 


(First trial) 


Exercise IV, 6 feet. 


(First trial) 
(Second trial) 
Iixercise V, 8 feet. 
‘First trial) 
(Seeond trial) 
(Third trial) 
(Fourth trial) 
(Fifth trial) 
(Sixth trial) 


Exercise VI, 8 feet. 


(First trial) 


(First trial) 
(Second trial) 
March 8, 1899. 
Exercise I, 11 feet. 
(First trial) 
(Second trial) 


Exercise II, 15 feet. 


(First trial) 


When coming are you? 
When coming are you? 
Are you very well? 
Are you pretty well? 
Are you very well? 
What are you doing? 
Where are you, Dodie? 
Where are you, Josephine? 
Where are you feeling? 
What are you going? 
Where are you going? 
What are you doing? 
(a) Vienna. 
Vienna. 
(b) Copenhagen. 
Copennagen. 
Copenhagen. 


Where are you going? 
What are you doing? 
Where are you going? 
Who was that? 

Who loves Vienna? . 


(Second trial) (after thinking) Who was that? 


(Just before giving this last exercise, perhaps I should 
mention, some one had passed through the gymnasium, 
thus giving cause for the question.) 
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Icxercise III, 20 feet. Where are you going? 
(First trial) Where are you going? 


kixercise IV, 25 feet. Papa came home. 
(First trial) Papa is home. 
(Second trial) Papa was home. 
(Third trial) Papa came home. 


kixercise V, 30 feet. Vienna (3 trials). 
Odessa (one trial). 
Berlin (told). 
March 17, 1899. 


Iixercise I, 40 feet. Vienna (one trial). 


Odessa (one trial) 


In repeating this last exercise Josephine imitated exactly 
my manner of saying it, laying stress on the syllable on 


which I had laid stress, and lengthening the other syllables 


of the word in the same way that I had done. 

In most of this work, following a suggestion of Dr. Urbant- 
schitsch’s, I have often given Josephine her own false 
reproduction of an exercise through her hearing, and then 
the correct form of the same exercise as a means of com- 
parison. 

Using a song which the children in the school were learn- 
ing, with the copy before us, it was a custom to read a line 
here and there, her part in the exercise being to point to 
the line which had been read. Another exercise was a 
visiting game. She came to see me and we conversed, 
she depending on her ear alone and answering me after 
repeating my question. An example of this game is as 
follows: ‘‘Come in. How are you? Are you feeling 
pretty well? How is the Emperor to-day? Has he been 
sick? That is too bad. Is he better? How is the Prin- 
cess?” ete. 


Perhaps one or two quotations from my diary kept at 
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this time will illustrate her awakening interest in noises 
of various kinds. I find written on January 29, 1899, 
“Josephine heard herself jumping rope to-day. Yester- 
day in the gymnasium she heard at least six commands 
given to the class by the gymnasium instructor, who took 
pains to be near her at times and speak in a loud voice.” 
Again on February 21, “Josephine heard the puffing noise 
of an engine at least two hundred feet away, also the shovel- 
ling of coal when about fifteen feet distant, and the crack- 
ling of flames in a stove while listening at the door.”’ 

Many such new sounds came to her consciousness during 
these days, each hailed with joy, and increasing the interest 
she took in her own progress. 

I will introduce here a lesson given April 12, 1899, to 
show one of her first struggles in recognizing, without the 
aid of sight, a word perfectly familiar to her eye, but which 
she had never heard. 

It was repeated in her ear, ‘“‘ We are going to the theatre 
this afternoon.’’ She answered, ‘‘ We are going——,”’ but 
refused to formulate any sound for the word theatre. I 
gave her simply this word, lengthening and emphasizing 
each syllable, and then went over the whole sentence once 
more. She repeated, ‘We are going this afternoon——”’ 
Once again I said, ‘‘ The-a-ter.”” She said, ‘‘ This after.”’ 
Again, ‘‘ The-a-ter,”” whereupon she took a pencil and 
wrote the following, ‘‘ Te-a-ter.’” Once more I tried, mak- 
ing the aspirate as noticeable as possible, and she repeated, 
without writing, ‘“‘ The-a-ter,”’ just as I had said it, with no 
recognition of the word at all, whereupon I repeated it 
quickly and in a natural manner, and she reproduced it in the 
same manner, again without the slightest consciousness of 
its meaning. After another trial it suddenly dawned upon 
her that it was a word with which she was perfectly famil- 
iar. This was only one of many instances where there was 
delay in making connection between an impression received 
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through the ear and an idea perfectly familiar to her 
through sensations previously received by means of the 
eye. 

Exercises of this and others of similar kind were con- 
tinued, with interruptions from time to time, throughout 
the year of 1899, when we found that the child was growing 
tired of the monotonous drill on words and short sentences 
requiring correct reproduction at all times. The time had 
evidently come for some more interesting work. 

The school where Josephine has studied, as I have stated 
before, is the Laboratory School for hearing children of the 
Department of Education in the University of Chicago. 
Dr. John Dewey, Director of this school, has at all times 
very kindly advised me concerning Josephine’s work. 
Shortly after the beginning of work in the autumn of 1899, 
I talked with Dr. Dewey of the work with Josephine, the 
methods used, and the progress she had made, mentioning 
also the fact that she was losing interest in the exercises as 


they were then being given. After hearing all I had to 
tell him of Josephine’s condition, Dr. Dewey said that, 


while he did not know whether her actual hearing power 
would increase or not, of this he was sure, that sooner or 
later Josephine would co-ordinate her hearing vocabulary 
with her reading and speaking vocabulary. We concluded 
therefore to give Josephine as much language as possible 
through her ear, in order that this co-ordination might be 
hastened. 

Accordingly, instead of spending all the half hour a day 
working on a few sentences and words, and insisting on the 
correct reproduction of every syllable and sound, the hear- 
ing was exercised with little stories, conversations of her 
schoolmates, or material gathered from her school work, all 
of which renewed her interest in the work to a very great 
extent. On certain days were also exercises in differen- 
tiating like-sounding words and sentences, and also the 
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exercises at varying distances already cited. When read- 
ing or telling a story or conversation as a hearing exercise, 
I sat at her side, a little back, with my mouth about ten 
inches from her ear, using a voice a good deal louder and 
more intense than the ordinary conversational tone. I was 
not particular that she should get all the words of the story 
through her ‘hearing, but insisted on just enough to be sure 
that she got the meaning of the story, and when it was nec- 
essary allowed her either to see the word or sentence or else 
read it from my lips. 

Another exercise, a little more taxing, we were able to 
conduct in this way: A very short story was read in her ear 
for the first time, and she wrote on paper exactly what she 
heard, not stopping then to correct what was wrong. The 
next day the same story was read again, with the result that 
a few more words were right, and the following day a third 
reading resulted in a still more correct version of the story. 
This was done with both ears, but only the exercises with 
the right ear are given throughout this paper, as there was 
always much uncertainty about the actual results of the 
hearing in the left ear. The material used for this work was 
one of Tolstoi’s fables of the simplest character. During the 
summer she had read this fable, but for four months had 
not seen it. As we worked together over this exercise, she 
was much interested and helped me with suggestions as 
was her custom. ‘* Read it just once,” she said. ‘‘If I do 
not get it, never mind; I will put down what I hear.”’ This 
is the story as I read it to her, pausing after each phrase of 
three or four words for her to write what she had heard. 


“THe BLIND MAN AND THE MILK. 


“One blind from birth asked a man who could see, 
‘What color is milk?’ The man who could see replied, 
‘The color of milk is like white paper.’ The blind man 
asked, ‘This color then rustles in the hand like paper?’ 
The man who could see replied, ‘No; it is white, like white 


. 
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flour.’ The blind man asked, ‘Then it is soft and 
pliable like flour, is it?’ The man who could see replied, 
‘No; it is simply white like a rabbit.’ ” 


The following is the result of the third day’s reading, 
which is exactly as she wrote it: 


“THe Man. 


“A man writes the horse asked aman what is the milk, 
what color is milk? The man who could see the milk, 
‘what color of milk is like white paper.’ The blind man 
asked, this color that rustles in the hand like paper. A man 
who could see replied, ‘No, it is white like white flower.’ 
Blind man asked, ‘it soft and flierable, [pliable spelt in 
her ear], like flower is it. The man who could see replied 
No; it is simply white like rabit.”’ 


A few days after this third reading I let her see the story 
and read it to herself. Then I read it again in her ear, 
and had her correct as many mistakes as she was able. 

During this winter of 1900 Josephine began some work 
in music with Mrs. Kern, teacher of musie in the Labor- 
atory Sehool. Tones of different pitch were sung in Jo- 
sephine’s ear, her task being to distinguish which tone was 
higher or lower. Her facility in doing this varied of course 
with different davs. In another exercise Mrs. Kern sang 
two notes in her ear, the first only being written on the staff. 


Josephine’s duty here was to guess the position of the sec- 


ond note on the staff. After a number of such exercises 
the child was able to judge often with great correctness 
the position of the second note. An exercise in singing 
was then begun. A tone was sung into her ear and she 
tried to reproduce it. In the beginning, as a general 
thing, she could sing a tone of higher pitch better than a 
lower, and some of her higher tones gradually became 
quite correct and pleasing. As it was hard for her to 
hold a tone at the same pitch for any length of time, Mrs. 
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Kern then took up that point. She showed Josephine how 
her voice fell from one pitch to another in this way, 


telling her that she must hold the tone during an entire 
breath. Later, two tones were sung in her ear and she 
was asked to reproduce both, the result being that she 
rarely got both right, but sometimes one. From two notes 
Mrs. Kern went on to three, ascending and descending, 
singing first and then writing on the staff. She tried 
using different vowel sounds, such as ah, 00, ee, ete., and 
when Josephine tired of these vowel sounds, words were 
taken involving them. Later short phrases were taken 
involving these same words, such as ‘‘Clear and cool and 
beautiful.” ‘‘ Beautiful clover all the world over,”’ ete. 
Each day, however, the exercise of distinguishing tones of 
different pitch and the reproduction of the same were 
made use of. 

A little later Josephine was most anxious to compose 
some music herself. With one of her teachers she was 
writing a little play for a younger group of children. It 
was suggested that she write a song to be sung as a lullaby 
in this play. After some work on rhythm she composed the 
following song, which is entirely her own: 


Lullaby. 
I 


Lullaby, lullaby, 
My baby dear, 


Go to sleep, go to sleep, 
Do not fear. 
See the moon, see the moon, 
Fairies will sing, 
The airjis cool, the air is cool, 
It is spring. 
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To compose the melody was Josephine’s next task. 
She took the words and began to sing. Her variations 
in pitch were good, and while her tones seldom rang true, 
still they were sufficiently accurate to show the note de- 
sired, so that Mrs. Kern was able to take the melody from 
Josephine’s singing of it. At those times when she was un- 
able to give Mrs. Kern an idea of the tones she desired, she 
would point to the place on the staff where she wished the 
note to be placed. The result was an exquisite melody, 
almost perfect in form. She made a great point of having 
the air die away in soft low tones at the end, where the 
baby is supposed to go to sleep. Josephine also gave Mrs. 
Kern the pulse of the melody by her singing of it. This 
experiment has never been tried a second time, which 
would naturally give it more worth. The following is the 
melody with the words: 


| 


a | n 


Lul - la - by, Lul-la-by, My _ ba- by dear, 
See the moon, See the moon, Fairies will sing, 


4 


Go to sleep, Go to sleep, Do not fear. 
The air is cool, The air is cool, It is spring. 


Josephine then tried to learn to sing this song and did 
very good work with the last part especially, where she 
often got the pitch correct for one or two measures. 

During this winter she attended two or three orchestral 
concerts. Her experience on these occasions was, to use 
her own expression, that she heard the high loud parts, 
felt the low loud parts, but neither felt nor heard the 
soft low parts. 

She also went to a concert given by Sousa’s brass band, 
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where much of the music was very rhythmical. Before 
going she did not seem to care much about it, but on her 
return her face was bright with pleasure from having heard 
the music. She said, ‘‘I can hear the band very well.”’ 
During the fall and winter of the following year almost 
no exercises with the hearing were carried on, owing to a 
tedious typhoid fever illness, but in the late winter and 
arly spring, during a period of a month and a half, Jose- 
phine had three hours work a week with Mrs. Milward 
Adams of Chicago. Mrs. Adams during her long experi- 
ence in training the speaking voice had often met with cases 
of so-called tone-deafness, where the persons in question 
were unable to reproduce tones of certain pitch by means 
of imitation through the auditory sensations alone. Hav- 
ing found that such persons were aided in securing these 
intonations by association of the sensation of vibration 
of their own voices in head or chest tones, the auditory 
sensation and the motor sensation of corresponding ges- 
ture; recognizing a certain similarity between such cases 
and that of a partially deaf person, such as Josephine, Mrs. 
Adams was led to believe that she could increase the regis- 
ter of Josephine’s voice, and at the same time train her 
defective hearing to perceive tones of different pitch, by 
bringing toits aid the other senses of touch and motion. 
The breath, as the basis of all rhythm, is naturally the 
starting point in all of Mrs. Adams’s work. The power of 
making all sounds, irrespective of pitch, depends upon the 
breath and the method of breathing. Furthermore, as 
good rhythmic breathing presupposes good bodily carriage 


and bodily ease, exercises in the correct standing, sitting, 
and walking positions naturally precede this work. 
Rhythmic breathing gained, Mrs. Adams proceeds to 
inerease and establish the register of the voice by locating 
in head or chest the vibrations of tones of varying pitch 
required to express sentiments corresponding to the mental, 
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emotional, and vital natures of man. Sentences contain- 
ing these sentiments were used as exercises, and to aid fur- 
ther in establishing pitch gesture was used. 

Of gesture Mrs. Adams recognizes two kinds. The 
literal or primitive gesture, which is a substitute for the 
word itself; and the suggestive gesture which corresponds 
to, emphasizes, and completes the meaning of a word or 
phrase. Thus by the aid of gesture and the inflections of 
the voice many different shades of meaning can be given 
to one and the same word. 

In this work the monosyllables and phrases used were 
repeated in Josephine’s ear that she might learn to recog- 
nize the inflections of the voice due to changes in sentiment. 
At the same time the corresponding gestures were given. 
For example, the interrogative ‘‘Yes?” was accompanied by 
the rising gesture, the declarative ‘‘ No,” by the descend- 
ing hand; the phrase ‘‘How do you do?” by an upward 
curve; and the word ‘Indeed”’ by the lower curve. 
Josephine was also encouraged to improvise her own sen- 
tences, and to learn to express them. 

From simple words and phrases Mrs. Adams went on to 
the interpretation of selections of both prose and poetry, 
always supplementing her auditory impressions of voice 
inflections, corresponding to changes in sentiment, with 
the gestures and attitudes appropriate to these changes. 

These gestures were classified, as a means of illustration 
for Josephine, in accordance with the gesture chart used 
at the Thédtre Francais in Paris, where Mrs. Adams re- 
ceived her training. 

At the end of six weeks of this work, Josephine stood 
before a class of some twenty persons, to many of whom 
she was a stranger, and repeated a series of phrases arranged 
to employ all the tones of the voice register. Her manner 
of doing this was such that few guessed that she had not 
normal hearing. 
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The effects of this training were thus marked not only 
as regards her voice, which became more flexible, but also 
as regards her general attitude. A more human element 
made itself felt in her nature, as though she had acquired 
a new idea of human relationships and new ways of ex- 
pressing the same. 

In the spring of 1901, she again visited Dr. Urbant- 
schitsch and in the fall began instruction in German, one 
hour a day six times a week, with Mr. Merkl, special teacher 
in the Lower Austrian Institution for the Deaf. This 
instruction was begun at first with the idea that the Ger- 
man sounds would form a new and greater stimulus to the 
hearing. Her hearing vocabulary in English had increased 
so much that she was beginning to depend more and more 
upon the rhythm and association of words for the mean- 
ing of sentences than upon the actual sounds of the words. 

As Mr. Merk]! could speak no English, after the first 
week or so all intercourse between him and his pupil had 
to be in German. The articulation work and hearing 
exercises were carried on side by side. Each sound and 
all combinations of sound were learned on the lips and 
through the ear at the same time, the one sense aiding and 
supplementing the wants of the other. During the last 
month of this work Mr. Merk] laid great emphasis on the 
accent of words, the stress, rhythm, and variation of tone 
in the sentence work, and also spent a little of the hour 
each day on exercises in differentiating like-sounding 
words and sentences. The following is a dictation in 
German at the end of six months’ instruction: 

“Waren Sie in Preussen? Napoleon war in Egypten. 
Kennen Sie Chicago? Ich habe heute in der Zeitung von 
Ihrem Papa gelesen. Professor Masarik wird nach Chicago 
kommen. Was wird (d)er dort machen? Er wird Vorles- 
ungen halten. Er ist ein Periemter [beriihmter] Univer- 
sudts Professor. Ist Masarik ein Amerikaner? Ich habe 
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zwanzig Schiiler und zwei Schiilerinnen. Die Schiiler- 
innen sind fleissiger als die Schiiler. Ich bin in meinem 
Garten gewesen. Was haben Sie dort gethan? Haben 
Sie viele Briefe geschrieben? Der beste Kaffee kommt aus 
Arabien. In Amerika trinkt man viel Tea.”’ 

In this exercise there were several new words, such as 
Preussen,” ‘‘ Egypten,” ‘ Masarik,” Vorlesungen,”’ 
‘‘berwhmter,’’ which it was necessary to tell her, and the 
other italicized words had to be repeated in her ear more 
than once. Mr. Merkl gave this dictation in the expressive 
manner of a German. His mouth was about six inches 
from her ear, and his voice louder than the ordinary con- 
versational tone. 

During these six months Josephine had had no special 
time set apart for hearing exercises in English. In giving 
her instruction in English, history, and number work, a loud, 
clear tone was always used, so that she might hear and read 
the lips at the same time, and it often happened in the 
course of a conversation that a phrase or short sentence 
was understood without the use of the eye. As a basis 
for comparing Josephine’s hearing vocabulary in the year 
1902 with that of two years previous, I quote here a dicta- 
tion given at the same time as the German one, April, 1902. 
This exercise was given entirely through her ear. The 
words underlined needed repetition, and it was necessary 
to put two of them in combination with other familiar 
words before their meaning was understood. The story is 
of a little peasant boy, Rosegger, written by himself, and 
telling of his first visit to Vienna. As far as I know, Jo- 
sephine had never heard this story before. There were, I 
believe, no new words in this dictation; that is no words 
she had never heard before. 


“What are you doing, boy?” asked a gentleman with 
spectacles and a forehead which seemed to reach right over 
his head. ‘Oh, sir, I am so glad that you have come, I 
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would like to see the Emperor so much, if you please.”’ 
‘Indeed ; but, my dear fellow, that is a rather difficult mat- 
ter to arrange.” “Oh,” I said, “it is very easy; everybody 
‘an speak to the Emperor Joseph; even the peasant, for I] 
have read all about it.” “The Emperor Joseph?” the 
gentleman asked. ‘Then I told him how I had come from 
Styria, to see the Emperor Joseph. He looked at me for 
some time, with a serious face; then he smiled, and he 
looked serious when I told him a great many things about 
the kind Emperor Joseph that I had learned by heart.’’ 


In the summer and autumn of 1902, after her return home, 
Josephine again took up her German an hour a day with 
Friulein Bertha Hagen, of Hamburg, and has continued 
her study of the language this winter. Friulein Hagen 
uses Josephine’s hearing a great deal during this period by 
giving her a little dictation almost every day through her 
hearing and by reading to her. Each new word or phrase 
is both heard and seen and, as is the case in English, her 
hearing is of the greatest help in getting new sounds. 
During the past three months Josephine’s German vocab- 
ulary has increased wonderfully, and her interest in this new — 
language never seems to wane. In the following dictation 
of twenty minutes’ length, the words underlined had to be 
given more than once, and several of them needed the assist- 
ance of sight before they could be understood. I believe 
it has been mentioned that Josephine’s hearing varies 
greatly from day to day. The following dictation in 
yerman was given on a day when her hearing was below 
par, and consequently is not her best work. 


“Die Hochzeit in Kana.” 


‘‘TIn Kanaan befand sich eine kleine Stadt, die hiess Kana. 
In der Stadt Kana war einmal eine Hochzeit. Auj dieser 
Hochzeit waren auch die Mutter Marie und der Herr Jesus 
und seine Jiénger. Als sie gegessen und getrunken hatten, 
bemerkte die Mutter Marie, dass der Wein alle wurde.” 
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The following words were quite unknown to her, “ Kana,” 
“bejand,” Jnger,”’ ‘‘bemerkte.”’ 

During this year the auricular training in English has 
been more general in character; that is, I have tried to in- 
troduce the hearing exercises into all of her work; into her 
work in English by reading aloud into her ear, she follow- 
ing me as I read on the printed page; into her number 
work, by giving her directions through her ear, ete. More 
specific work has been done also in the form of dictation 
through the ear alone. A more recent exercise has been to 
read a familiar story in her ear while she busies herself with 
some handiwork, such as sewing, drawing, or playing with 
something. The idea of listening while doing something 
else pleased her, but just how far we shall be able to carry 
this exercise remains to be seen. The following is a dicta- 
tion given through the ear January 15, 1903, which can be 
compared with that given nine months ago in Vienna, the 


proportion of words not heard to words heard being then 
as 1:4. and in this dictation below as 1:5. 


“An Extract from David Copperfield. 


‘He looked at me thoughtfully jor a few moments, evidently 
without thinking about me at all; and then his kind face 
expressed extraordinary pleasure and he took me by both 
hands. “Why,my dear Copperfield,’ said the doctor; ‘ You 
are a man. How do you do? I am delighted to see you. 
My dear Copperfield, how much, very much, you have im- 
proved. You are quite—yes—dear me!’ I hoped he was 
well and Mrs. Strong, too. ‘Oh, dear, yes,’ said the doctor; 
Annie is quite well and she will be delighted to see you. 
You were always her favorite, she said so last night, when 
I showed her your letter. And—yes, to be sure, you rec- 
ollect Mr. Jack Maldon? ‘ Perjectly, sir.’ ‘Of course,’ 
said the doctor, ‘to be sure. He's pretty well, too.’ ‘Has 
he come home, sir?’ I inquired.”’ 


This brings the actual work up to date, but there are per- 


haps a few general observations gathered during these four 
years of training which have their place here. 
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At all times since beginning this work in hearing, follow- 
ing Dr. Urbantschitsch’s suggestion, we have directed 
Josephine’s attention to the numerous street sounds. She 
was also encouraged to listen to music and in the second 
year of the training derived much pleasure and satisfaction 
from a pianola. Little by little she grew into the habit of 
listening, and scarcely a week passed that did not bring 
with it some new sound sensation—a street-car bell, the 
conductor calling the names of the streets, the newsboy’s 
call, the hoofs of the horses striking the pavement, the 
rattle of wagons, children, and peoples’ voices in play and 
excitement. Once a sparrow twittered loudly, just out- 
side the window. ‘‘ What was that?” she cried. 

The following is an extract from my diary, May 17, 
1899: ‘‘This morning she heard the big drops of rain 
falling on the roof just outside the window. She said 
she did not hear them all the time, but only occasionally 
when the noise was very great. She remarked, ‘I thought 
I should never hear the rain. I never heard it before.’ 
Again, she has heard the roosters crow in the garden, the 
‘pip, pip’ of a newborn chick held close to her ear, and, as 
lately happened, the song of a lark some fifty feet above 
the meadow where we stood. All these experiences have 
called forth looks of pathetic delight and the expression 
‘Why, I never heard that before!’’’ 

It was especially recommended by Dr. Urbantschitsch 
that Josephine should become accustomed to the sound 
of other voices than those of her teachers. She soon 
began to compare the voices of the members of her own 
family, and ‘to realize that the tones of men, women, and 
children are different in quality. 

During the past year she has often said that when one is 
speaking or reading to her, if the voice be raised so that 
she can hear and read the lips at the same time, she under- 
stands speech much more easily than when simply lip- 
reading. 
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In the winter and spring of 1902, Josephine began to 
show a memory for sounds. There are certain words and 
phrases and certain sounds, the thought of which brings 
with them the tone image as they first fell upon her ear. 
On oceasion, as is so often the case with normal persons, 
when the attention is fully occupied, an actual sound will 
remain unnoticed until the moment of interest is passed. 
During one of these periods of abstraction she locked the 
door of her room; later she asked me,. ‘‘ Did I lock the 
door? Oh, yes, I remember the sound of the key in the 
lock.”” I said, ‘‘ Are you sure you did not feel it?” “Oh, 
no,” she answered, ‘I heard it.” Again one day I said 
to her in a loud voice as I sat beside her, “I am going to 
give you a dictation in your ear.’ She made no response, 
and I thought she had not heard me, and went on with 
my work. Fully a moment later she said to me, “ What 
did you say to me? Oh, yes, I remember, ‘I am going 
to give you a dictation in your ear.’’’ One morning 
in March, 1902, she awoke with a vivid recollection of 
the sound of an engine letting off steam, as it pulled into 
the station where she was standing, in her dream. And 
again a month ago she told me of a dream where she had 
heard people talking around her. Josephine has also 
shown much surprise that we can hear sounds at a distance, 
as for instance a person calling up-stairs, or a street-car 
going by a closed window. 

The general results of these exercises which are of prac- 
tical worth to my pupil may perhaps be divided into three 
groups: First, the beneficial results noticed in her speech, 
the articulation being clearer (due also to other reasons), 
the voice being much less monotonous, less strident, 
and the rhythm of the sentence having gradually crept 
into her manner of speaking. She has gained control over 
her own voice through hearing as well as feeling. To 
use her own words ‘‘ When I hear myself talk I know I 
am talking too loud.” 
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Second, she is not so cut off in her intercourse with people. 
If she goes to a concert or an opera she is able to enjoy : 
little of the music; or in a church, if near enough, some of 
the organ tones reach her, as recently happened in Vienna 
on Easter morning; in a carriage at night, in a dark room, 
or when out of doors after dark, she can often be drawn 
into conversation by speaking clearly close to her ear. 

Third, the training she has undergone through these exer- 
cises has resulted not only in an increased power of atten- 
tion to hearing sensations, but it has also been of the great- 
est general educational value. 

As to the increase in actual hearing power, the following 
test may be of interest. As previously stated, in 1898 she 
was unable to hear any of the‘tones of the tuning-fork. 
In the spring of 1902, after her special training in German, 
when tested with exactly the same instruments as were 
used three years previous, namely, the tuning-forks C 
and C’”, she heard the tones of both in the right and 
left ears. Again, the tone of voice used in dictation and 
conversation is much lower in pitch and of less intensity 
than that used twe years previous. 

In conclusion, a little incident during our stay in Vienna 
may illustrate better than any words of mine of how great 
avail these years of training have been in removing a little 
of the barrier between her consciousness and the world of 
sounds. 

One glorious spring day we were standing on the top of a 
forest-clad mountain. Far away, spread out in the bright 
sunshine, were the tall spires and clustering houses of 
Vienna. Near at hand, just at our feet, the life of whose 
streets we could see but not hear, lay a tiny village. ‘Can 
you hear what they are doing?”’ Josephine asked me. “ No, 
it is too far away,” I replied. We went quietly and rather 
soberly down the mountain toward home, and a little 
later, as we sat reading together, she suddenly exclaimed, 
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‘That is what it is like to be deaf. To stand all alone ona 
mountain; to see, but not to hear.’” A pause—and then, 
“T am coming down a little. I can hear more sounds than 


before, all through Dr. Urbantschitsch.” 
ANNA R. CAMP, 
Private Teacher, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NOTE-BOOK. 


“THe Lord gave the white man a book and the Indian 
a memory,’’ said the red man. And he was not altogether 
mistaken, for the book has often overdone its work and 
left the white man sadly in need of the very thing the Indian 
claimed so abundantly—memory—and possibly with less 
skill in manipulating his mental machinery than if it had 
been otherwise. That, at least, is a large part of the story, 
so far as the use of the note-book goes, in all too many eases. 

The subject of the article must not be confounded with 
the note-book or record kept by the teacher, the scrap- 
book, nor the book in which manuscript lessons* in lieu 
of a text-book are given. It is simply the book in which 
are preserved by pupils such matters as names, questions, 
phrases, sentences, journals, reproductions, stories, lectures, 
compositions, number work, ete., for future study or refer- 
ence. Some teachers use such a book in addition to or in 
conjunction with the text-book. 

It is now about seven years since I began to believe that 
such an aid was not only unnecessary but harmful, and, 
with some diffidence at first, discontinued it. But now I 
should no more think of going back to it than would the 
modern medical practitioner of going back to bloodletting 
or the heroic doses of his predecessors. A little inquiry 


*For my position in regard to manuscript lessons see the Annals 
for January, 1903, page 21. 
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among former pupils in regard to the benefits they derived 
from the note-book brought out the two following replies: 
One graduate, taking down from a shelf a lot of dusty 
yellow books, said that what he had gained in filling them 
up he had lost in time, practice, and education. Another, 
a young lady, said that her note-book was of no value 
beyond being an object of curiosity to her folks at home. 

The practice of employing the note-book is quite exten- 
sive, if not universal. A lady who had taught for a short 
time in a school for the deaf once remarked to the writer 
that the deaf children wanted to copy everything she 
wrote on the large slate. Pupils transferred to my classes 
invariably call for the note-book, but I tell them that boys 
and girls in my room do not copy things, but learn them. 
Nor do hearing schools appear to have escaped this inva- 
sion of the note-book in some form or other. Recently 
an old educator, who was relating his experiences at a 
meeting of public school teachers, said, in effect, that in his 
day scholars were expected to make what they learned their 
own by a mental process, but now it was put down on paper 
and that was the end of it. 

Of all books the note-book is the most quickly consigned 
to oblivion as soon as the pupil is through with it. Far 
from being unreasonable this is very natural, for, as I have 
written elsewhere, ‘‘ Hach stage of physical growth, advance- 
ment in knowledge, or change in life or circumstances 
gives rise to new phases of thought and feeling.” So 
every stage, no matter how short, should be made the in- 
strument of a vigorous stirring up by a use of all the living 
powers at the pupils’ command in order that they may con- 
tribute their full share to his development, but this will be 
impossible until we are delivered from the tyranny of the 
note-book and everything like it. | 

Some have expressed surprise at my attitude toward 
the note-book. But my experience has pretty well 
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convinced me that it is rather a hindrance than a help. 
Aequiring an education isa serious business, and involves 
much strenuous labor. The pupil is in school to learn,- 
and a good way to facilitate this business for him is to 
encumber him as little as possible, that he may be free to 
use his own mind and in his own way to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Things are best learned by doing them, and 
the best education is secured by doing a few rather than 
many things. One thing at a time should also be the rule 
until it is mastered, whether great or small. Two indus- 
trial instructors were asked if a boy was allowed to pass 
from one piece of work to another before he could do the 
work in hand and do it well, and their answers were an 
emphatic ‘‘no.”’ Why should not the same rule be 
enforced in the literary department? A noted artist 
gave this advice to his pupils: “ Practice assiduously 
what you already know and other things will become ciear 
to you.”’ Pupils should not be encouraged to reach too 


high lest they fall and make shipwreck of what little they 
do know. 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

_But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


That any time is saved by the note-book is too much of 
a delusion even to merit attention. One thing is certain: 
in nine cases out of ten it leads to cramming or going over 
far more ground than the ability of the class will warrant. 
Without it the teacher is enabled to gauge the receptive 
and productive capacity of his pupils to a nicety, because 
he knows just what they can do. A very prominent edu- 
eator told me not long ago that he always contends that 
the public schools are attempting twice too much, and the 
schools for the deaf certainly cannot plead complete im- 
munity from this charge when the number and character 
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of the subjects taught and the time at their disposal are 
taken into account. Last year, at one of the meetings of 
the Teachers’ Association in the Wisconsin School, Mr. 
J. J. Murphy, himself a deaf-mute, gave some of his ex- 
perience as a pupil which throws light on the evil effects 
on the mind of overloading with too many studies, par- 
ticularly in the case of the deaf. He said: ‘‘ During the 
latter part of my pupilage, I learned lesson after lesson, 
aside from practice in writing compositions, letters, jour- 
nals, ete., in sueceeding branches of study until I got lost 
in the boundless realm of literature. So I had to resort to 
repetition in order that I might stand on my own merits. 
Repetition is the most important factor in acquiring 
language.” 

If ever there was a time and place where the old saying 
‘‘ Make haste slowly’ should be strictly observed it is here, 
for this reason among others, that with the deaf knowledge 
and language have to be acquired at the same time. We 
know only what we can express correctly or do well; all 
else is vague, indefinite. When the teacher shall have 
learned to measure impression and expression in due pro- 
portion, then will the golden age in education have heen 
reached. 

In doing away with the note-book the pupil is thrown 
almost entirely on his own resources and this leads to self- 
reliance and that begets confidence; it cultivates and 
strengthens as nothing else will his memory—direct, verbal, 
and associate. The keeping of the mind continually con- 
centrated, active, alert, and aggressive is a kind of mental 
activity as positive in its character as copying is negative, 
to say nothing of the intelligent insight and individuality 
that are developed. It must ever be borne in mind that 
true progress is always along the lines of greatest resistance. 

Below I give with comments a synopsis of what my class 
in the intermediate department was doing in English up 
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to the time of the mid-winter examination. The class is 
only in school during the forenoon from eight to twelve, 
which is practically little over three and a half hours. 
It has one hour and forty-five minutes for study in the 
evening and one hour in drawing twice a week, the rest of 
its working time being spent in the industrial department. 
My experience without the note-book has not been con- 
fined to this department by any means, but has covered 
classes much lower and also the highest classes in the 
school. At present the remainder of my time in the school- 
room is taken up in the afternoon with teaching [nglish 
to a rotating class two grades below my own. 

Scrap-book: Fifty proverbs and sayings and ‘* Home, 
Sweet Home,” ‘‘My Country, "Tis of Thee,” and two short 
poems. Much of this work was explained and memorized. 
In the examination each pupil was asked to begin his paper 
with a quotation, which all did. 

Questions: The class asked questions on the following 
subjects which, with their answers, were corrected: Winter, 
Fall, Weather, Travel, Thanksgiving, Trades, Professions, 
Occupations, Sunday, Church, School, Wages, Salary, 
Stores, Newspapers, Employment, Clothing, Death, Holi- 
days, Christmas. When no subject was assigned, the pupils 
asked general questions, 7.e., questions about anything they 
liked. Personal questions formed another class of inquiries. 
To illustrate, take Mr. W. A. Cochrane and let the pupils 
ask all sorts of questions about him. This was some of 
the most interesting work of the class. Very often the 
same subject would be repeated two or three times. The 
effect on the language of the pupils was plainly noticeable. 
Considerable time was given to practice in changing from 
direct quotation and vice versa. 


‘or want of a more suitable book, ten stories were repro- 
duced from “ Bits of History.”” Every story, almost with- 
out exception, was repeated three times before a new one 
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was taken up. Every time it was written there was a varia- 
tion in the language with decided improvement in every 
way. Pains were taken to discourage “parrot” work, 
with excellent results. A number of these stories have been 
published in the Wisconsin Times. 

In sentence building the verbs tell, ask, say, and take 
were developed, from eight to ten different constructions 
being formed of each verb. In this way the phrases or 
phraseology peculiar to each were brought in. The class 
was required to write examples of interrogative and declar- 
ative sentences and sentences in the active and passive 
voices. No time was wasted on definitions. 


A fair amount of journal and news writing was done. In 
writing news the pupil was particularly encouraged to 
tell of anything unusual he had read in the papers. With 
letters this work is a kind of reproduction, its character 
varying according to circumstances with here and there 
the occasional addition of a new word or expression. 


The class wrote or rather was taught to write two com- 
positions, one on Winter and one on Horses. They had 
never done this kind of work before. Care was taken that 
there was no misunderstanding as to what the term com- 
position meant. Each composition was written three 
times over, though not in succession. With each repeti- 
tion the language varied more or less, the pupil showing 
a better comprehension of both subject and language, fre- 
quently bringing in new material. 

WARREN ROBINSON, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


THE CORRELATION OF HISTORY AND 
LANGUAGE. 


Last summer I met again one of my favorite teachers, 
and when this white-haired man spoke of the work now 
given in his school there was a touch of bitterness in his 
tone as he said, in his quaint foreign way: ‘‘It is not as 
it once was in language work. Those teachers pour, pour 
in their own thoughts or the thoughts of others, or facts, 
and then pull them all out again, and say, ‘See! Is it not 
fine?’ What language for so young children! It is a mock- 
ery. I can look over essay after essay and put my finger 
on the passages twisted from encyclopedias or inserted 
without even a twist. But it is not the fault of the pupils, 
for their subjects are to be found only in the encyclopedia. 
Dead men, dry bones, events of vears ago,—why should 
children tell about these when they cannot tell in tender 
language the beauty of a sunset on the Mississippi?’’ It 
was thus he went on. 

Have you ever looked back over the list of teachers 
whom you had in school days and selected, without hesita- 
tion, the one who helped you most? Grave and gay, old 
and young, they pass before your mind’s eye. The very 
names of some you have forgotten. The names of others 
you remember, but their personality is but a vague re- 
membrance. But the one or two who really helped you— 
their names, their faces, their well-loved mannerisms— 
all are impressed upon your memory. 

Analyze those impressions and you will invariably find 
that those teachers whom you remember well were those 
who brought you to yourself and your heritage. 

They did not pour facts into that growing brain of yours, 


they but urged you to step forth and grasp those facts as 
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your own; what you learned with them was yours, not 
theirs. What you gave was also yours. 

The compositions written for such teachers were never 
biographies, the encyclopedia played but little part in 
writing on the subjects they assigned, simply because 
those subjeets were not in the encyclopedia; they were 
in the world about you, or in you, or in your thoughts on 
this or that event, picture, person, or character. 

And yet such a teacher, in giving the tedious details of 
grammar—nouns and pronouns, subject and predicate— 
took sentences from history, with stuff inthem. A proper 
noun seemed more a proper noun in such a sentence as 
“Washington lived at Mount Vernon,” than in “John 
lived at Clifton.”” Why should I have cared for a vague 
John and a misty Clifton? Washington I knew, and Mount 
Vernon was that stately mansion with its oaken door and 
the hole where the cat crawled through to its lonely mis- 
tress. 

The true correlation of Language and History was 
reached by such a teacher. 

‘History is an account of important facts and events.” 
To many that definition would seem sufficient. Our 
ordinary school histories are simply that and nothing more. 

‘“‘ Language consists of words, written or spoken,’’ many 
say. But the fundamental difference between Language 
and History is not here shown. 

History is other people. 

Language is yourself. 

There is no true correlation between History and Lan- 
guage as long as we do not put part of ourselves into History. 

It may be History to state that Rome rose and fell. 
But it is not true History until we know why Rome rose 
and fell, and can tell the story in vivid language, putting 
something of ourselves into that record of mighty power 
and mighty ruin. 
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History is not merely a record, it is an answer to the 
eternal ‘‘Why?”’ It should tell the story of mighty deeds 
in stirring, mighty language. 

That is why dates, as mere dates, should receive but a 
minor place in this higher study of History, unless the date 
itself is concerned with the why of later History, and we 
must know, for instance, that such a thing was thus be- 
‘ause it happened after July 4, 1776. 

Just so, Language is not alone spoken and written words. 
There is a language, inarticulate, yet speaking to us con- 
tinually, would we but listen. It is telling us history in 
the wordless language of earth and sky, of sun, moon, 
and stars, in the language of winds and trees, birds and 
flowers. They, too, have histories, and are trying to have 
us read those records of strength and patience, of grief 
and joy, of partings and greetings, of death and life, of 
pride and beauty, weakness and lowliness. This is not 
Nature Study, it is History. 

Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, Botany, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, they are all history, if we put them 
in their proper sphere. 

lf we could but realize that everything about us has 
its history! Take a poor, bruised book. Some one would 
perhaps say that I used the wrong word and should have 
said battered, as bruised conveys the idea of feeling. Just 
so. There is a personality in the book. It is telling its 
history in its own language—the history of a pride in its 
beautiful youth; of a loved owner; of grave -and gay 
friends; of the grief of parting; of journeys, of loss, neglect, 
accidents; of poverty and shame; of hurts, physical and 
mental. It zs bruised. 

Do you not see that all of this is history? 

So it is with everything about us. Every little red apple 
has its history of a sunny, airy home, as it once told Newton 
the history of gravity. Every little bird hastits: history 
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of a gypsy life, living here and there, with red berries and 
stolen fruit to make up luxury, and a bird heart to throb 
with terror when puss or a small boy stalks by. 

Are these things too trivial to be history? 

I think I should rather feel the history of things about 
me and voice these inarticulate records in language than 
know that ‘‘Columbus discovered America.”’ 

In looking back to childhood can you not recall how 
vou looked ‘‘ over the hills and far away’ and knew that 
some great man must long ago have felt the same longing 
that you felt and crossed the great river and climbed 
the summits to see what lay beyond? So then it was that 
you knew there was a Columbus and a De Soto, although 
as yet you knew not their names. 

For History is written in your own self, your longing, 
und your dreams. 

It is written in those about vou. 

Could we but read the history of our fellow men, not 
wholly, but in part! And here is each face telling us its his- 
tory in wrinkle or smile, in eyes grave and gay, shallow or 
deep, with the joy or sorrow of life. Faces which speak but 
another language which we must master and interpret; but 
another lesson in history which we must con o’er, trying to 
understand, asking ourselves the why; passing over dates as 
unimportant details, while we strive only to voice in lan- 
guage the mute history of a passing face. 

I should far rather read such history and make it mine 
by giving it language than to write the history of dead 
men whom the world calls great. 

I can see now a quiet child sitting in a nook in a cherry- 
tree, reading fairy tales which were more real than history 
later. Tales of elf and gnome, of wood-sprite and water- 
nymph. The whole world seemed but a fairy tale. Each 
tree might open and some fair lady step forth. 

Now that the child is grown it is still the same ; the moon- 
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light seems made for mist-wreathed fairies stepping from 
lily or rose; each greener grass-plot speaks eloquently of 
the fairy ring dancing the night hours away. 

It is the history of the ‘ideal embodied in the real”’ 
which fairy tales leave as a precious heritage. 

Suppose that child had read only the chronicles of his- 
tory, where too often might makes right; the tales of terror ; 
the tales of forgotten kings who lived their little ancient 
day; the tales of men called great with the greatness which 
wars or polities give. Could that child mind grasp through 
the history of the real all of the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful which triumphs in fairy tales, but not always in history? 

There is a time for history as history; but let it not begin 
too soon; for there is also a time, first, for this other history 
which is more real to a child,—the history of things about 
us; the history of birds and flowers, trees and hills. Make 
the living world tell its history, no matter how common- 
place may be the outward appearance of the things which 
convey that history; a potato, a brown leaf, a dead bird, all 
have a history. 

Perhaps I have seemed to leave out much of the practical. 
IT hope I have. For I begrudge the large share of honor ac- 
corded to the practical. The world is full of practical people. 
We need them—yes. But it is when we meet with one 
who has lived with the ideal that we realize that the practical 
is the least of life. In language, above all, is this true. 

The more beautifully exquisite language is, the more we 
love it. 

Then how dare we repress our deaf pupils to only practical 
language ; how then shall they ever know the joy of language 
which is concerned with the ideal? 

Do you not remember how you had little love for Latin 
when it told only the drudging details of Casar and his 
wars and rumors of wars? But when we came to Vergil, 


all was changed. One was history, plain history; the other 
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was history—but how different a history; a song with all 
its beauty of language, its wildness, its human joys, its 
gods and goddesses, its tragedy of storm and battle. 

Or Cicero; there was your impractical man, yet how his 
language stirred one. History makes Cesar great. Lan- 
guage has enthroned the other two in as enduring a greatness. 

We open history to our deaf pupils, chapter by chapter. 
Let us correlate Language with History in this higher plane, 
teaching that men are great not only by deeds but by 
words, and that to be ignorant of the great books and their 
writers is as wrong as to be ignorant of great events and 
the men who made them. 

To know nothing of the words which have made men 
famous is as strange an ignorance as to know nothing of 
the crises which have brought forth names which the world 
will honor as long as there is a language to voice their 
history. 

LAURA MacDILL, 


Instructor in Language (6th and 7th Grades) in the 
Lowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS. 


I.—Menmory. IJ.—Tue Perceprive Facutry. 
Tue Loaicau Facuury. 
I. Memory 
THE subject of the memory of deaf pupils was dis- 
cussed at the meeting of our Teachers’ Association in 
April, 1902. It was confined almost wholly to the pres- 
entation of the results of certain tests, and the con- 
clusions deduced therefrom. What is said here has 
relation only to the intermediate and advanced depart- 
ments of the school, comprising about half of the pupils. 
The committee in charge arranged that there should be 
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two tests of memory, which, for the sake of brevity, I 


shall specify as the “short”? and ‘“‘long’’ tests. Two 


simple stories were selected, of almost identical length. 
One of these was written on the blackboard one day, and 
the pupils were allowed twenty-five minutes to memorize 
it. Immediately after they were required to reproduce 
it from memory. This constituted the ‘‘short’’ test. 
On the following day the other story was written on the 
board, and twenty-five minutes allowed as_ before for 
memorizing. The next day the pupils were asked to re- 
produce it, being put on their honor, after,a fashion, not 
to help one another or to make any notes at all. This 
was the ‘“‘long’’ test. 

In order to give a better idea of the nature of the test, 
the two stories are here reproduced: 


(The Short Test.) 
The Stone in the Road. 


There was once a wise prince who wanted to teach his 
people a lesson of helpfulness. He took a large stone and 
put it in the middle of the road where many people passed 
back and forth every day. 

By and by some one came along the road and saw the 
stone. He did not move it out of the road, but turned 
out and passed by. Other peopledid the same. Many 
of them saw the stone, but not one of them was thoughtful 
enough to lift up the stone and carry it out of the road. 
Every one turned around it and left it in the middle of 
the road. 

The prince watched the people passing along the road. 
He saw that no one touched the stone. At last the 
prince called all his people to meet him by the road one 
day. When they were all gathered together before him, 
he told them that he himself put the stone there, to see 
if any of the people were thoughtful and helpful enough 
to lift it away. But no one had touched it. 

Then the prince himself lifted the stone. Under it 
there was a purse full of gold coins, and a card on which 
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was written, ‘‘ For him who lifts the stone.’”?’ When the 
people saw this, many of them were sorry that they had 
not lifted the stone. It taught them a lesson. 


(The Long Test.) 


Arnold Winkelried. 


Switzerland is a free and independent country now, 
and has been so for several hundred years. But the 
Swiss people had to fight bravely for their independence 
long ago. 

About five hundred years ago Austria tried to conquer 
Switzerland. A large Austrian army invaded the country. 
The Swiss gathered as large an army as they could, but 
still it was much smaller than the Austrian army. 

The two armies met at a place called Sempach, and 
« famous battle was fought there. The first rows of the 
Austrians were armed with long spears. If the Swiss 
soldiers rushed against these spears they would be killed. 

There was a very brave voung Swiss captain named 
Arnold Winkelried. 

He loved his country very much. Hedid not want the 
Austrians to conquer Switzerland. He told his soldiers 
to follow him closely. He ran toward the Austrian 
army. When he got near the first line, he spread out his 
arms and gathered in as many spears as he could. The 
spears passed through his body and he fell dead. But his 
soldiers followed him closely and broke through the 
Austrian line where the spears were down. The Swiss 
fought fiercely and won a great victory. The Austrian 
army was broken up and scattered. Switzerland was 
free. The name of Arnold Winkelried is remembered 
and honored in Switzerland to this day. 


The above stories were given to the three most advanced 
classes, containing 37 pupils, and twenty-five minutes 
were allowed in each case for memorizing. 

Results. One pupil was perfect in the short test, and 
one in the long one. All of the papers were corrected 
and marked on a scale of 100%. Twenty-six out of 37 
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pupils scored 90% or more on the short test; only 5 
pupils made a failure, 50% or less. 

Thirteen pupils ranked above 90% on the long test; 
22 above 80%; 8 fell below 50%. 

four out of 37 pupils did better in the long than in the 
short test; 3 pupils ranked equal in both tests. 

According to scholarship the 37 pupils rank as follows: 
5 as A (exceptionally bright); 24 as B (average); 8 as C 
(poor). 

Of Class A all showed excellence of memory, ranking 
above 90% in both tests. Long or short test seemed to 
make littie difference to them. 

Of Class B (24 pupils) only 4 showed decidedly poor 
memory. 

Of Class C (8 pupils) 4 showed very poor memory, 
while only one gave evidence of good memory, above 92%. 

The question of sex was considered in these tests. Of 
the two pupils who scored 100%, one was a boy, the other 
a girl. In two of the classes the girls slightly excelled 
the boys, but in the third class the boys were ahead. 
Out of the whole 37 pupils, the girls averaged 843% and 
the boys 844% on the short test. On the long test the 
boys averaged 774% and the girls 704%. 

The tests made in the intermediate classes were very 
similar, except that the stories were proportionately 
simpler and shorter. The results pointed to the same 
conclusions, save in one respect. The pupils of the inter- 
mediate classes showed a decided superiority in the 
long test over the short one. Inasmuch as the advanced 
pupils were as decidedly superior in the short test, the 
teachers were puzzled to account for the seeming contra- 
diction. Later, however, it was discovered that the 
younger pupils did not ‘‘ play fair’’ on the long test, but 
many of them compared notes and helped one another 
out. 


t 
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Many of our pupils have a habit of spelling on their 
fingers as they study or memorize. To a limited extent, 
this was observed in its bearing on excellence of memory. 
No definite conclusion was reached, as both good and 
poor memorizers were among the ‘‘spellers.”’ 

The tests of memory thus outlined, as far as they go, 
point to the following general conclusions: 

1. The pupils of the upper classes have excellent mem- 
ories. 

2. The best pupils, as a rule, have the best memories. 

3. There is very little difference between the short and 
long tests in the case of the best pupils. 

4. Poor pupils, as a rule, have poor memories. 

5. There appears to be no marked difference between 
the sexes in the ability to memorize. 

6. Spelling on the fingers while studying does not 
seem to have any bearing upon results. 

The extent to which memorizing should be encouraged 
or tolerated in the classroom is one of the mooted points 
among teachers of the deaf. In considering it, we must 
make a sharp distinction between memorizing what one 
understands and the mere learning by rote, parrot- 
fashion. The latter cannot be too strongly condemned. 
It is not only senseless in itself, but injurious to the pupil, 
as the habit, if once formed, is certain to retard the de- 
velopment of understanding and independent thought. 
But memorizing understandingly is, I believe, one of the 
very best exercises for deaf children, not only for strength- 
ening the mind, but as an aid in learning the English 
language. I do not think enough of it is done in the 
primary grades of our schools, or, for that matter, in any 
grades. Hearing children learn language mainly from 
the constant talk that goes on about them daily. If the 
language they hear chiefly is correct, they will come to 
use it correctly. If it is vulgar, ungrammatical, and 
slangy, they will learn and use it as such. 
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The great difficulty that deaf children have in learning 
language is that they lack this constant repetition to serve 
as a guide. Nothing can fully supply it. Here is where 
memorizing may be made to play an important part. 
If stories and incidents clothed in simple, idiomatic Eng- 
lish are memorized by the deaf child every day, will not 
the turning over in the mind of certain phrases tend to 
fix them there, and when the deaf child wishes to express 
his own ideas, will he not have recourse. to these familiar 
phrases as far as they are applicable to the thought of 
the moment? I have often thought that one reason 
why the deaf-blind learn a language so quickly and accu- 
rately is that, being shut out from so large a part of 
physical sensations, their minds are more introactive 
than those of ordinary people, and they treasure up and 
turn over and over in their minds the phrases and sen- 
tences they receive by the sense of touch, until they have 
made them their own. 


THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTY. 


(Meaning the power or habit of observing and learning 
jor one’s self.) 


This topic was divided into two parts, and was discussed 
at the November and December meetings of the Teachers’ 
Association. 

1. November— 
Cases illustrating the lack of this faculty. 
Why is it lacking; is the defect physical or mental? 

The teacher of one of the more advanced primary 
classes made several tests of the perceptive faculty of her 
pupils. She left an apple-core under the table in her 
schoolroom to see if the boy who swept the room daily 
would notice and remove it. He did not. The superin- 
tendent suggested that she leave a whole apple there. 
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She thought that laziness, rather than lack of perception, 
was at fault in this case. She tested her whole class in 
color perception, and found that one of the brightest 
pupils was lacking, while the dullest pupil was perfect in 
that test only. Another test was for the pupils to write the 
names of all objects that they knew to be round. In this 
test the results ranked from best to poorest according to 
the rank of the pupils in the class. The next test was 
recognizing and naming objects by the sense of touch 
alone, each pupil being blindfolded while undergoing 
the test. The results were more even than in other tests, 
but two of the dullest pupils failed utterly. She drew a 
line on the blackboard and told the pupils to draw one 
exactly the same length. Jour of the class were perfect 
in this, and the dullest in the class drew a line two inches 
longer. Then the teacher gave the class a pictured postal 
ard to look at, after which they wrote the names of such 
objects on it as they could remember. The brightest pupil 
named sixteen objects, while the dullest could name only 
four. This teacher thinks that perception is in direct 
ratio to intelligence as a rule, but that apparent lack of 
perception is, in some cases, due to defective evesight, or 
to lack of comprehension of language. 

The teacher of a primary oral class was inclined to 
attribute to deaf children unusually keen perception, 
rather than any lack of it, because they have to make 
one sense do the work of two. She had noticed that 
children from cities were often more alert than those 
from country districts. Some children notice all the 
details of a thing; others take note only of the more 
startling facts. This is brought out in a picture descrip- 
tion. Some pupils fail to notice things because they are 
too lazy or indifferent to seek for information them- 
selves. Some pupils are careless about copying, but the 
same ones are often keen to correct what they think to 
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be mistakes made by the teacher. This teacher has 
made various tests of the perception of pupils, and has 
seen others make such tests. She thinks that there is 
need of directing the habit of observation into the proper 
channels, rather than to discuss the lack of it. One day 
the teacher wore her back comb in the wrong place, an- 
other day had her apron awry, another day hid the clock, 
and another day had a description of the room written. 
No new facts were brought out. The pupils were usually 
observant, and asked her, ‘*What is the matter with 
you?”’ and added remarks that were more truthful than 
flattering. Her conclusion is that lack of the perceptive 
faculty is attributable to both mental and physical de- 
ficiency, but chiefly mental. 

The instructor in slovyd said that the presence of the 
perceptive faculty in a high degree was illustrated by the 
case of boys who make objects which they have seen else- 
where, and of which they have no model or picture at 
hand. He gave several instances of this. One day a 
gentleman visited the sloyd room, and remained some time 
watching the boys at work. When he had gone, the in- 
structor asked the boys if they had noticed anything 
peculiar about the man. They volunteered various re- 
marks, but only one boy in the class noticed that the man 
had but one hand. The instructor was not prepared to 
explain lack of perception. He said that defective eye- 
sight or extreme nervousness and restlessness might account 
for it in some cases. But where this faculty is lacking to 
any great extent, some mental defect must be sought 
as the cause. 


The instructor in drawing said that lack of perception 
among the pupils in his department related chiefly to mis- 
judgment as to distance and size. 

The teacher of the highest manual class said that lack 
of perception and observation among his pupils was 
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shown chiefly by inaccuracy in copying, and in misuse 
of proper names. He spoke of the inability of the pupils 
to give correctly the firm names of stores where they do 
business frequently, to give the names of common objects 
which they use or see used often, and similar instances. 
He thought that this lack was owing to the fact that the 
pupils are not sufficiently impressed with the importance 
of observing and learning for themselves. 

2. December— 

How can we best cultivate the perceptive faculty? 

One of the primary teachers said that the first step in 
developing this faculty was to ask pupils to observe com- 
mon things and tell what they see about them. She 
gave the results obtained with a piece of glass and a rubber 
band. When the pupils can express an idea in signs 
or gestures the teacher supplies the language that they 
want. The second step is to institute comparison of 
different objects. An interesting account of a comparison 
of milk and water was given, showing that a variety of 
new words and phrases can be introduced in such an exer- 
cise. The third step is to add uses of objects to the de- 
scriptions and comparisons, and also parts and qualities. 
The teacher thinks that since she introduced this work, 
her pupils have sharpened their perceptive faculties con- 
siderably. 

The teacher of the primary oral class referred to above 
said one of the first things toward stimulating the per- 
ceptive faculty in pupils is for the teacher to be alert and 
enthusiastic. The description of pictures and objects 
is an aid in this matter. To this may be added the de- 
scription of immediate surroundings. Judicious question- 
ing is an excellent means of stimulating perception. Out- 
of-door walks with the class afford abundant opportunities 
for the children to notice things, and for the teacher to 
stimulate observation and inquiry. A series of actions 
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performed rapidly and clearly, and then written out in 
order, is a good stimulating exercise. So are old-fashioned 
guessing contests. One phase of the perceptive faculty 
is the “perception of mental conditions, of the fitness of 
things, of the moods of people, of tact in dealing with 
one’s associates, of courtesies which most people think 
they have a right to expect.”” This form of perception 
is harder to cultivate than that of material things. ‘The 
Golden Rule of teaching is never to tel] a child what he 
‘an find out for himself. We hope to make our pupils 
observant, inquisitive, and at last thoughtful.” 

The instructor in drawing said that the perceptive 
faculty, like all other human faculties, could be strength- 
ened by exercise. He said that drawing was an excellent 
means of cultivating perception, and that art instruction 


‘ 


was receiving more and more attention in all schools. 
Pupils can often express in drawing an idea for which they 
have not the requisite words or sentences. On the other 
hand, a pupil’s comprehension of language may some- 
times be tested by requiring him to illustrate it with a 
series of drawings. The teacher gave several illustra- 
tions of ways in which he endeavors to stimulate percep- 
tion among the art pupils. 

The teacher of the highest manual class said that deaf 
children get almost all their knowledge through sight 
perception. This is of two kinds: 1. Mechanical, where 
light from an object focuses on the retina and the sensa- 
tion is transmitted to the brain, and the phenomenon 
ends there, the image or sensation disappearing as soon 
as the object is withdrawn. 2. Mental, where the me- 
chanical effect is followed by a desire to know and under- 
stand. This latter is the kind that we should cultivate. 
Pupils see many things around them, use them, or know 
their uses, but do not know names of parts or processes. 
The teacher tested his class by talking about a grain of 
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wheat, and the various processes through which it passed 
from planting until bread-making. They knew the 
changes, but could name very few of them. It is so with 
many things. The pupils see objects around them, or in 
pictures, but do not know the names. It is important 
that teachers should try to arouse in the children a desire 
to know the names of things which they see, and guide 
this desire until it becomes a fixed habit, until the pupil 
is not content with seeing, but wants to know. This 
teacher suggested that it might be well for teachers to 
devote half an hour daily to an exercise especially de- 
signed to encourage the pupils to learn the names of 
common things at school or at home, and to question the 
teacher in regard to common things that they wished to 
know. In conclusion, he explained his method of cor- 
recting the news of the day, written by the pupils on the 
blackboard. The teacher and class read each item in 
turn. The pupils are expected to correct all errors, of 
whatever nature, in each item. They are also required 
to give evidence that they understand what each item 
means. This method is intended to stimulate perception, 
and to lead the pupils to think carefully about what they 
read and write. 


II. Toe Facuury. 


(Meaning the ability of pupils to think and reason for them- 
selves, and to find the relation between cause and effect.) 


This topic, like the one preceding, was divided into two 
parts, and discussed at the meetings in January and 
lebruary. 


1. January— 

Cases illustrating the lack of this faculty. 

Why is it lacking; is the defect physical or mental? 
In order to guide the teachers in their study, the fol- 
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lowing ‘‘suggestions’’ were prepared by the chairman of 
the committee: 

1. Note instances giving evidence of thought and 
reasoning on the part of any pupil or pupils. 

2 Note instances giving evidence of the absence of 
such thought and reasoning. 

3. Note whether ability to reason is in direct ratio to 
scholarship. 

4. Note whether ability to reason bears any relation 
to sex. 

5. Apply some simple test of the reasoning power of 
your pupils, and note results. 

6. Present vour study of this subject concisely, in the 
form of facts, without accompanying theory. 

The teacher of the youngest primary class said that 
‘‘every purposeful action shows reason on the part of the 
actor,”’ and ‘‘every purposeless action is an evidence of 
lack of reason.”’ The only test she could use with her 
pupils was in relation to the teaching of language. The 
best scholars gave the best results, and in every instance 
the girls seemed more able to grasp ‘linguistic general- 
ization’’ than the boys. 

The teacher of a second-vear manual class gave several 
instances of reasoning by her pupils. One of them told 
her about a storm that damaged his father’s house, and 
he said that God was to blame. The teacher said no, 
whereupon the pupil asked, ‘If it was not God, who was 
it?’’ One day the teacher mislaid her keys, and thought 
one of the pupils had hidden them. One of the boys 
found them on a bench near the waste-basket, and said 
that the teacher put them there herself. She asked him 
if he saw her do it. He said no, but he had seen her 
standing there, and no one else. Then she recollected 
that she had put them there while sharpening a lead- 
pencil. She tested the reasoning of the pupils in several 
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ways. She wrote on the board, “ Alvin carried an ele- 
phant.”” One of the pupils at once said that it was not 
true, because Alvin was small and weak. The other 
pupils saw nothing wrong in the statement. But in a 
moment one of the brightest pupils in the class said that 
he could carry an elephant, and when the teacher asked 
him how, he replied that he meant a toy elephant. The 
sentence, ‘“‘ Willie bit a wolf,” was written. The same 
bright little fellow said that it was impossible, because 
the wolf would bite first. The teacher asked why cats 
van climb trees. and dogs cannot. Several replied that 
sats had claws, and dogs hadn’t. There was a picture 
of a bucket on the board, and the teacher asked what the 
hoops were for. Most of the class did not know, but 
three or four said that they were to keep the bucket from 
coming to pieces. 

The teacher of a second-year oral class said that one 
day the art teacher drew a picture of a cross on the board. 
The pupils wanted to know the name of it. When told, 
one little girl said that it was the same as the adjective 
” which they had learned a short time previously. 
Another girl attempted to explain the likeness, by saying 
that the Roman soldiers were cross when they crucified 
Christ. One warm day one of the girls wanted all the win- 
dows opened. The teacher said she felt all right, and did 
not think the room too warm. The little girl then said 
that it was because the teacher had on a thin shirtwaist, 
while she herself had on a thick dress and heavy under- 
wear. Another day the teacher was distributing a little 
candy in rather small pieces, when this same girl remarked 
that she was glad George was sick in the hospital, as the 
shares of the others were made larger thereby. One of the 
boys was cross and sulky one day after being reproved by 
the teacher. Another pupil told him it was a mistake for 
him to act so, for Christmas was near, and maybe the teacher 


cross, 
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would not give him any candy and nuts. The teacher 
wrote about a horse that washed its face and combed its 
hair. Most of the class detected the absurdity, but several 
could not see anything wrong. One day a large boy in the 
class lifted a chair with one hand. A small boy tried it 
and failed. The teacher asked why. Most of the pupils 
answered because he was too small, but a few insisted that 
it was because he was dull. 

The teacher of another quite young class said that the 
pupils were too immature to give much evidence of reason- 
ing unless it was drawn out. But she presented a few in- 
stances of independent reasoning. The most marked was 
that of a pupil who wrote one day, ‘*A boy put his some 
randy intoa box.”” The teacher corrected, whereupon the 
pupil opened his book and showed the teacher, ‘* Nora hung 
her white apron on a chair.”” This pupil saw no reason 
why, if her and white could be used together, his and some 
could not, too. The teacher wrote sentences contradictory 
in sense, and this test showed lack of real thinking and 
reasoning or of observation, on the part of the pupils. 
Sentences like the following were given: 

‘We shall skate next June.”’ 

‘The grass is green in winter.” 

‘A dog climbs a tree.”’ 

Several of the pupils took them as entirely matter of fact, 
and even when their attention was called to the contradic 
tion, one or two did not see it. In this class the teacher 
thinks the ability to reason is in direct ratio to scholarship, 
while she has not noted that it bears any relation to sex. 

The teacher of an intermediate class gave several amus- 
ing instances of reasoning and lack of it, mostly 
shown in the sentence construction of the pupils. One 
pupil wanted the teacher to “brace the wood with the 
brace and bit,” and to “‘ drive the screw-driver,’’ evidently 
reasoning that the verb and noun should agree. The teacher 
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asked the class how many legs eight horses had, and the 
answers were varied, averaging one-fourth of a leg for each 


horse. The teacher found that in number work the boys, 
as a rule, gave better evidence of reasoning than the girls, 
while the girls seemed to reason better in language. Those 
who reason best ordinarily do the best work, with one ex- 
ception—a girl who maintains an excellent standing by the 
help of a good memory. 

The teacher of a third-year manual class gave various 
illustrations showing how her pupils reasoned. When a 
visitor comes into the room, the pupils carefully inspect, 
and later deduce conclusions, as to whether the visitor is 
pleasant, wise, rich, etc. They reason that a white face 
is an indication that the wearer will be “‘ sick to-morrow.”’ A 
large boy in her class writes poorly. She reproved him. 
One of the other bovs told the teacher that the big boy 
worked hard, and his hands were rough, so that he could 
not write well. Lack of thought and reasoning in the class, 
the teacher thinks, is due rather to carelessness or abstrac- 
tion than to inability. Reasoning power seems to be in 
direct ratio to scholarship. The girls in this class far 
exceed the boys in every mental power. 

The teacher of an intermediate class said that when he 
gives the class a story to study, they get along all right as 
long as he asks them questions whose answers can be found 
verbatim in the text, but if he propounds a few questions 
that require a little reasoning, the pupils think that the 
teacher is taking an unfair advantage of them. This 
teacher does not think that the ability to reason bears much 
relation to sex, though the boys usually do the better work 
in arithmetic. He said: ‘‘ Reasoning not only bears 
direct ratio to scholarship,—reasoning 7s scholarship, or 
large part of it.” The teacher asked the class why the class 
names were in a certain order on the blackboard (alpha- 
betically). Only three out of sixteen could tell, and these 
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were “‘star’’ pupils. Another time the teacher wrote a 
story about a boy who went skating one day, and a little 
later in the day went picking flowers in the woods. Not 
one in the class noticed the incongruity. 

The teacher of the highest manual class asked his pupils 
one day the name of the process of separating ashes from 
cinders. Only one knew the correct word, ‘‘sifting,”’ and 
he said he thought it was right because flour is sifted. That 
boy works in the bakery. The teacher often asks the class 
for the reasons of facts and statements that come up in the 
daily news from the bulletin boards, such as, why England 
and Germany blockaded Venezuela, why it is proposed to 
consolidate country schools, how counties can be divided, 
how Paul was chained to the Roman soldier, ete. As a 
rule, the pupils have to do some thinking, and present 
several false reasons before they hit on the correct one. 
One pupil thought that in the phrase ‘‘ pining for liberty,”’ 
the word ‘‘ pining”’’ had some relation to the word “ pin.’ 
Another wrote ‘‘ associate juslice’’ on the board, and when 
asked to define it, he said that he did not know, but had 
copied it from the bulletin board. One of the girls stated 
that ‘‘snowslides blockaded rains on the N. P. R. R.” 
Carelessness plays a considerable part in such errors, but 
lack of reasoning is chiefly at fault. The pupils do not 
think about what is before them. Lack of reasoning is 
often shown in arithmetic, where absurd answers are given. 
In this class, lack of reasoning is found chiefly among the 
inferior scholars, though exceptions have been noted. The 
girls make the better showing in reasoning, possibly because 
they lead in scholarship in the class. The teacher told an 
absurd story to the class as a bit of personal experience, but 
such was their faith in the teacher’s veracity, or so lacking 
were they in reasoning, that not one detected the absurdi- 
ties. Another test was the putting of the following ques- 
tions among eight “‘straight’’ ones: 
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‘‘Whom did the negro slaves of America set free’ 
‘What is the largest city west of the equator?”’ 

All of the class took the first question seriously, and 
answered, Lincoln. Only one, a girl, noted the impossibility 
in the second question. 

2. February— 

How can we best cultivate the logical faculty of 
our pupils? 

The following request was made of several teachers: 

“Please state briefly what methods vor use yourself, or 
have read or heard of, for making pupils think and reason.”’ 

The teacher of a primary oral class (third vear) tries to 
stimulate the logical faculties of her pupils by asking ques- 
tions that require some reasoning for their answers, by 


answering pupils’ questions with suggestions that may lead 
the askers to find the answers themselves, and by using 
elliptical sentences. Here are a few questions such as she 


employs: 

What kind of flowers grow in spring? 

Why cannot these flowers grow in winter? 

Why not in summer? 

When do these flowers die and other flowers grow? 

What flowers grow in summer? 

Why cannot roses grow in winter? 

Why not in spring? 

These questions were followed by elliptical sentences: 

Violets like and weather. 

Roses like —— weather. 

Roses and violets do not like——weather. 

Violets grow in 

Roses grow in 

The teacher of a primary manual class (third year) 
thought that close questioning as to why, how, and under 
what circumstances things are done, was one way to pro- 
mote reasoning. Showing pictures and talking about them 
is also a good means to the same end. 


i 
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The teacher of an intermediate class said that the logical 
faculty can be strengthened by use, the same.as any part of 
the physical body. But the difficulty is that we cannot 
foree pupils to think. The only thing to be done is to try 
to find some means to persuade them to think. The best 
way to do this is to arouse the interest of the pupils in what 
they are studying or doing. The teacher of this class tries 
not to tire the pupils, and aims to have as much variety in 
lessons as possible. He sometimes introduces the unex- 
pected, and it arouses the interest of the class. He makes 
use of illustrations and anecdotes while conducting a recita- 
tion. Funny stories are good stimulants sometimes. He 
tries to shape his questions so that some thought is required 
to answer them, and he encourages the pupils to ask ques- 
tions. He tries to impress on them that they must not take 
things for granted, but make an effort to find out things 
for themselves. 

The teacher of a more advanced intermediate class said 


that observation, memory, and the ability to distinguish and 
classify things contribute to the formation of the logical 
faculty. Therefore these qualities must be cultivated in 
the child. We should require our pupils to observe, com- 
pare, and try to understand. 

The teacher of the highest manual class, who was chair- 
man of the committee, closed the discussion of the subject 


with the following remarks: 

“Tt is easier to pick flaws in any thing than to correct 
them; easier to diagnose a disease than to cure it; easier to 
adduce instances of lack of reasoning than to suggest a 
remedy. 
| “ At our last meeting we furnished a number of instances 
showing deficiency of thought or reasoning on the part of 
our pupils. It has been a more difficult matter to provide 
a remedy for this lack. 

‘An old college professor used to tell his classes that 
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three words had civilized the world,—What? How? Why? 
Savage man, having something unfamiliar brought to his 
notice, asked, What is it? then, How is it? then, Why is 
it? and thus the savage became a thinking and reasoning 
being, and civilization was the result. 

‘“‘In order to cultivate in our pupils the habit of thinking 
and reasoning for themselves, we must lead them to ask 
What? How? and Why? 

“In some of the primary classes I think that simple ex- 
ercises such as building words and sentences from letters, 
the forming of correct words from transposed words, simple 
puzzle pictures, and other devices of the same nature, will 
stimulate thought and reasoning on the part of the pupils. 
Kven the mere supplying of missing words in sentences re- 
quires a process of reasoning in order to make the word fit 
in with the context. 

‘“‘ Exercises like those just specified make pupils think 
quickly, arouse interest and emulation, and will be useful 
in pulling the class out of the ruts of cut and dried work, if 
in no other way. 

“What may be called reasoning by analogy can often be 
used to advantage. To illustrate this: A few days ago the 
word ‘misgovernment’ came up in one of the news items. 
The pupil who wrote it did not know just what it meant. 
Instead of telling her, I wrote the word ‘mistake’ on the 
board, and underscored the prefix of both words. She at 
once understood. On another occasion the word ‘immi- 
gration’ came up. I asked the class what the difference 
was between ‘immigration’ and ‘emigration.’ Some 
thought that they meant the same thing; others did not 
know. I wrote the words ‘import’ and ‘export’ on the 
blackboard, and most of the class saw the point and defined 
the first two words correctly. The other day the idiom, 
‘gave rein to anger,’ appeared. None of the class could 
give a correct idea, until I asked what a rein was, and then 
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what giving rein to a horse would mean. Several grasped 
the idea, and interpreted the idiom correctly. 

‘There is great demand for reasoning ability in arith- 
metic, especially in intricate problem work in advanced 
classes. One of the most difficult things I have experienced 
is to bring pupils to find the whole from fractional parts, 
thus— 

“Tf three-fourths of anumber are 36, what is the whole 
number? 

“The difficulty seems to be that the pupils do not look 
upon the ‘fourths’ correctly. They do not seem able to 
see that if three-fourths are 36, one-fourth must be 12, and 
four-fourths, or the whole, 48. I have frequently had 
recourse to analogy to overcome this defect, employing the 
following form to go with the preceding: 

‘3 yards cost 36 cents. 

“1 yard costs 12 cents. 

“4 yards cost 48 cents. 

“Tt is a fact, however, that only two weeks ago I used 
these identical illustrations in my class, and one of the pupils 
failed to see the analogy, even after I had pointed it out 
again and again, and I doubt whether the point is clear in 
his mind to-day. 

‘The items in Current History, lessons in United States 
History, and lessons in physiology in advanced classes afford 
opportunities for the cultivation of reasoning, if the teacher 
has his eyes open for them. There are times when a judicious 
How? or Why? will draw forth some fact not given in the 
text. For instance, the other day, in a lesson in physiology, 
it was stated that loose mittens were warmer than tight 
gloves, though no reason was given. This I tried to draw 
out by questioning, but failed at first. Then I asked how 
it was that after a person had been in a cold bed for a 
while, he felt warm. This hint succeeded, and I drew 
forth the fact that the hand warmed the air in the mitten, 
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which kept the heat in, while, in the case of a tight glove, 
there was no intervening air to be warmed. 

‘The most valuable aid to reasoning that I have found 
lately, has been in connection with the daily news from 
the bulletin boards. I have made it a point to question 
the pupils closely, to see if they understand what they 
write. If they do not, I try to make them understand 
by a series of searching questions. I also try to lose no 
opportunity to ask them the how and wherefore of things. 
I have noticed much improvement among some of the 
pupils. 

‘* Another way to stimulate thinking and reasoning is in 
the matter of correcting written work. As a rule, I think 
we teachers do too much of the correcting. If instead of 
showing the pupil just where and what the mistake is, we 
should merely mark the line in which it occurs, leaving 
the pupil to find the error and rectify it, it would not only 
stimulate to thought but also to carefulness. 

‘But it is hard to preseribe any fixed methods for culti- 
vating the reasoning powers. It must, to a large extent, 
be left to the ingenuity of the teacher, who is ready to 
take advantage of the daily lessons-and incidents in the 
classroom to make the pupils think for themselves.”’ 

JAMES L. SMITH, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota. 


THE MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


To the Members of the Conference: 

The first Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
(sometimes erroneously referred to as the Sixth Con- 
vention) was held at Washington, D. C., May, 1868; the 
second at Flint, Michigan, August, 1872; the third at 
Philadelphia, July, 1876; the. fourth at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, May, 1880; the fifth at Faribault, Minne- 
sota, July, 1884; the sixth (Gallaudet Conference) at 
Jackson, Mississippi, April, 1888; the seventh at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, August, 1892; and the eighth and last, 
after an interval of eight years, at Talladega, Alabama, 
June, 1900. At the meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf held at Flint in 1895, a special 
session of the members of the Conference present was held 
for the purpose of taking over the control and supervis- 
ion of the American Annals of the Deaf, which thereto- 
fore had been under the supervision of the Convention, 
and for other special business brought before it. A special 
session of the members of the Conference present was also 
held at the meeting of the Convention of Instructors at 
Columbus in 1898, to receive the report of the Executive 
Committee, and elect a new Executive Committee. 

At the first meeting in Washington no provision was 
made as to how often the Conference should meet, but 
at the Convention meeting in Indianapolis two years 
later it was agreed by the heads of schools present that 
meetings of the Conference should be held alternating 
with the Convention which met quadrennially. This cus- 
tom prevailed until 1892, after which there was no regular 
meeting of the Conference until the Talladega meeting 
in 1900. At this last meeting, which, while not large, 
was enthusiastic, the consensus of opinion was that the 
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and triennially, the general idea being that the meetings 
of the Conference, the Convention, and the Association 
could be made to alternate and thus avoid making the 
Conference secondary or incidental to any other gathering. 
It was believed that the regular gathering of Superintend- 
ents and Principals could be made of unusual interest and 
value along practical lines relating to management, matters 
of legislation, salaries, and wages, courses of study literary 
and industrial, higher education in our State schools, 
our relation to the College, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of day-schools and their supervision and relation 
to the State school, post-graduate courses, aid and super- 
vision for the deaf subsequent to school life, and many 
other subjects constantly brought to a Superintendent’s 
attention and not usually touched upon at our other 
meetings except in an incidental and most superficial 
manner. It was also the belief that State officers and 
trustees of schools should be urged to attend the Con- 
ference. 

This, therefore, is the year for the regular meeting, 
but difficulties present themselves not thought of in 
1900. The Association meeting, which it was thought 
would be held in 1902, will be held in Boston this year, 
and in 1904 the Convention meets in Morganton, North 
Carolina. Now, if the Conference is to meet either this 
summer or next, there is no other way open except to 
meet at the same time and place with one of the other 
gatherings, for it is almost certain that Superintendents 
would not wish to attend two meetings at different times 
and places during the same summer. Meeting with one 
of the other gatherings, the sessions would naturally be 
only incidental to the larger gathering, and would be 
very brief and probably limited to one session of strictly 
business nature—thus making the Conference entirely 
foreign to what we would wish it. 

Under existing conditions, therefore, the Executive 
Committee, after full thought and advice in the matter, 
considers it proper and wise to postpone the holding of 
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the Ninth Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
until the summer of 1905, the place and date to be here- 
after selected. In the meantime, the Executive Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting (due notice of which will be 
given) either at Boston or at Morganton for the pur- 
pose of auditing the accounts of the Annals and for the 
transaction of any other business that may be presented, 
including proposals for 1905, making proper report of its 
doings through the Annals. It is hoped this action of 
the Committee will be approved. 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRANCIS D. CLARKE, 


JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, 
WM. K. ARGO, 
A. L. E. CROUTER, 
RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 
APRIL 2, 1903. 


THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO 
THE DEAF. 


To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaj: 

THE thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, at the Horace 
Mann School, No. 178 Newbury Street, on Saturday, 
the Lith of July, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

The special business will be the election of three Diree- 
tors to serve for three years in place of the retiring Directors 
whose terms expire in 1903, viz: Alexander Graham Bell, 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, and A. L. E. Crouter. 

The question of enlarging the Board of Directors will 
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also come up for consideration, and the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution offered at the last meeting of 
the Association, and published in the Association Review, 
Vol. IV, page 410, will come up for action.* 

The question of the advisability of establishing a sum- 
mer school for the training of articulation teachers will 
also come up for discussion, and the Committee on the 
Summer School wil! report to the Association at large. 
The subject of future meetings of the Association wil! be 
considered in connection with the project for the summer 
school. 

It has been decided to hold the Annual Meeting in 
Boston, in order to afford the members the opportunity 
of attending the meetings of the National Educational 
Association, to be held in that city July 6 to 10, 1903. In 
order to secure reduced railroad rates, members should 
be in Boston not later than the 7th of July. For informa- 
tion concerning the National Educational Association, 
address Mr. [RWIN SHEPARD, Secretary N. E. A., Winona, 
Minnesota. 

The headquarters of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be established 


stitution. 

The first amendment, submitted by Dr.'A. L. E. Crouter, proposes 
to increase the number of the Board of Directors from “nine” to 
“twenty-seven,” and the number of directors to be elected at each 
annual meeting to serve for three years, from “three” to “seven”; 
that “no retiring director shall be eligible for re-election for the term 
next ensuing”; that “three of the seven directors thus elected at 
any annual meeting shall not be actively engaged in the work of teach- 
ing the deaf”; and that “incase of failure of the President to appoint”’ 
inspectors of election for directors, such inspectors shall be appointed 
the chairman of the meeting.” 

The other amendment, submitted by Mr. F. W. Booth, is the same 
as that submitted by Dr. Crouter, except that, instead of providing 
that “no retiring director shall be eligible for re-election for the term 
next ensuing,” it provides that “not more than two of the retiring 
’ shall be thus eligible. 


’ 


directors’ 


at the Copley Square Hotel, where our Local Committee 

* These amendments both relate to Article V,Section 1, of the con- 
be 
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have made arrangements for the accommodation of mem- 
bers at reasonable rates, provided those who intend to take 
advantage of this arrangement will write at once to the 
hotel for reservations. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Horace 
Mann School, the school building—which is conveniently 
located—will be thrown open during the morning hours 
as a meeting place for the members of the Association. 

For further particulars concerning local arrangements, 
address Miss Sarah Fuller, Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, Horace Mann School, Boston, Massach usetts. 

Arrangements are being made for a banquet to be held 
in Boston on the evening of Friday, July 10 (the closing 
day of the National Educational Association). A reason- 
able charge will be made to members who desire to attend, 
and prominent members of the National Educational 
Association will be invited as guests of the Association. 

On the following morning, Saturday, July 11, the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association will be held 
as stated above. It has not been considered advisable 
on the present occasion to conduct a regularly organized 
Summer Meeting with sessions for the reading of papers, 
ete., as such proceedings would duplicate in some respects 
those of the Department of Special Education of the 
National Edueational Association. The Association de- 
sires to co-operate in every way with the Department 
of Special Education, and not be in any sense a rival to it. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
President. 
Z. ¥. WESTERVELT, 


Secretary. 
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THE MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Forty-second Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 6-10, 1903. 

A rate of one fare for the round trip, plus the $2.00 
membership fee, has been granted by the railway lines 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Passenger 
Department of the Trunk Line Association, and the Central 
Passenger Association, and will doubtless be concurred in 
by all other railway associations of the United States 
and Canada. Tickets will be extended for return until 
September 1 on the usual deposit plan. 

The “Department of Special Education, Relating to 
Children Demanding Special Means of Instruction” will 
hold two sessions—one on Wednesday morning, July 8, 
and the other on Friday morning, July 10. The Depart- 
ment will present four general topics, each of which is to 
be treated in two papers of twenty minutes each, and 
discussed in four papers of seven minutes each. General 
discussion will be invited after each topic has been treated 
as above indicated. The topics are: 

1. The influence of the study of the unusual child upon 
the teaching of the usual. 

2. Should the scope of the public school system be 
broadened to take in all children capable of education; 
and, if so, how should this be done? 

3. How can the term ‘charitable’ 
to the education of any children? 

4. What do teachers need to know about sense defects 
and impediments? Messages from specialists in medicine. 

Strong speakers have been secured for each topic. 
Fully one-half of them are teachers and others not directly 
connected with our special work as we understand it, 
though all are vitally interested in it. Every question 
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will be discussed upon its merits; that is, without senti- 
mentality. There will be no display of any matter not 
strictly within the purview of an educational meeting. 
[ am confident that the questions to be treated will bring 
out a most interesting discussion, instructive to all. 

Assurances come from every quarter that the Boston 
meeting will be the largest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Here is a magnificent opportunity for bringing 
“persons engaged in the education of children requiring 
special means of instruction into contact and affiliation 
with teachers in general for the interchange of ideas for 
mutual benefit.”’ 

Application for entertainment in Boston, or for other 
local information, should be addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
R. WarrReEN, Secretary Local Executive Committee, 
Room 701, No. 60 State St.. Boston, Massachusetts. For 
information regarding railroad rates, programmes, member- 
ship, and other Association interests, apply to Mr. Irwix 
SHEPARD, General Secretary N. EK. A., Winona, Minnesota. 

EDWARD E. ALLEN, 


President. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
FEHMERS, A.F. Een Congres van Doofstommen [A Congress of 
Deaf-Mutes]. Rotterdam: 1902. 8vo., pp. 19. 

A sketch of the Congress of the Deaf held at Berlin last 
summer, of which a report was published in the Annals 
for November, 1902, pp. 464-468. The author is the Vice- 
Director of the Institution at Rotterdam, Netherlands. 
His views concerning the Congress agree for the most part 
with those expressed -by the German teacher in the report 
above mentioned. 


GALLAHER, JAMESE. Representative Deaf Persons of the United 
States of America, containing Portraits and Character Sketches 
of Educated Deaf Persons (commonly called ‘‘ Deaf-Mutes ’’) who 
are engaged in various occupations. Sscond Edition. Grinnell, 
Iowa: Elliott S. Waring. 1903. 8vo., pp. 264. 


Though this publication is called the second edition 
of “Representative Deaf Persons,’ 


which was published 
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in 1898 (noticed in the Annals, vol. xliii, page 262), it is 
really a new book. Comparatively few of the sketches 
relate to the same persons, and those that do have been 
rewritten. In fact, the scope of the present work is wider; 
the first edition related to deaf persons “engaged in the 
higher pursuits of life” while the present includes those 
“engaged in various occupations.”” The number of per- 
sons of whom sketches are given is 201; the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal tabulates them as follows: 


Regular teachers............ Carpenters and cabinet-makers 
Farmers . . 
Gymnastic instructors. ...... Stockmen 
Industrial instructors ........ Proprietor electric light plant. 
Artists (not teachers) ........ Ice company manager .. ..... 
Harness-makers............. 
Linotype operators.......... Abstracter of titles. ......... 
Pattern-makers............. Weather observer . 
Awning-maker Lens-maker 

Expert machinists ........... 
Post-office clerks............ 5 Register of deeds............ 
Editors of hearing papers. ... . Merchants . . 
Owner of barbershop. ........ 
Planter. . Business men 
Real estate broker . . Piano-maker 
Cloth-cutter 
Inspector electrical works. .... Miscellaneous ............... 27 
Postmaster 
Underwriter 


The list of course might have been greatly extended; 
850 names were sent the editor by thirty-two agents 
and superintendents. As it is, it illustrates very well the 
diversity of occupations engaged in by the graduates of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 
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MORBIDI,G. Il Primo Libro di Letturae di Lingua pei Sordomuti. 
Seconda edizione migliorata |First Book of Reading and Lan- 
guage for Deaf-Mutes. Second improved edition]. Siena: Tipo- 
grafia Calasanziana. 1903. 12mo., pp. 36. 

—— IlSecondo Libro di Letturae di Lingua pei Sordomuti [Second 
Book of Reading and Language for Deaf-Mutes]. Siena: Tipo- 
grafia Calasanziana. 1903. 12mo., pp. 63. 


Mr. Morbidi is a teacher in the Royal Pendola Institu- 
tion at Siena, Italy. His First Book is intended for pupils 
in the second year of instruction; for the first year he 
favors oral instruction aided by writing, no book being 
placed in the hands of the pupils. The First Book begins 
with the names of objects which fall most frequently 
under the pupil’s eye, and advances to familiar phrases and 
sentences relating to every-day life, questions and answers, 
commands, and the cardinal numerals. The Second Book 
contains stories, conversations, descriptions, verbs regular 
and irregular, ete., and introduces a considerable variety 
of simple language. 


NORDIN, F. Das Taubstummenbildungswesen in Schweden [The 

Education of the Deaf in Sweden]. Breslau: 1902. 8vo., pp. 22. 

This sketch of the history of the education of the deaf 
in Sweden, by the Director of the Institution at Weners- 
borg, is a reprint from the work of Mr. Karth, which Mr. 
Heidsiek reviewed in the last number of the Annals. Mr. 
Nordin’s history is clearly and concisely written, and gives 
an excellent view of the past and present state of the 
education of the deaf in Sweden. There are now eleven 
schools in that country, and their methods of instruction 
vary as much as those of American schools, though the 
proportion of pupils taught by the oral method is larger. 
Four schools (Lund, Wenersborg, Orebro, and a private 
school in Stockholm) follow the oral method exclusively ; 
two (Wexié and Gefle) the oral and written-language 
methods; two (Manillaand Hernésand) the oral, written- 
language, and manual methods; two (Karlskrona and 
Karlstad) the written-language method exclusively; and 
one (Hjorted) the manual method exclusively. The total 
number of pupils is 860, of whom 667, or 78 per cent., are 
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instructed by the oral method; 149, or 17 per cent., by 
the written-language method; and 44, or 5 per cent., by 
the manual method. 


PARKER, W.D. First Annual Report of the Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf in Wisconsin, made to the State Superintendent, 
June 30, 1902. Madison, Wis.: 1902. 8vo., pp. 179. 

In May, 1901, the Legislature of Wisconsin passed a 
law authorizing the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to appoint a competent person who should act 
under his direction as inspector of the public day-schools 
for the deaf in the State and the school at Delavan, and 
should report annually on the condition and progress of 
the day-schools, and make such recommendations as he 
might deem proper for their improvement. On the first of 
July of the same year Mr. Parker was appointed to this 
office, and entered immediately upon the performance of 
his duties. 

Mr. Parker had no previous acquaintance with the educa- 
tion of the deaf, but in other respects he was well qualified 
for the position. He was a teacher of long experience, and 
had served for several years as State Inspector of High 
Schools, President of the State Normal School, Member of the 
Board of Regents of Normal Schools, and Secretary of that 
Board. He came to the work without prejudice in favor 
of one method above another, and it is evident from this 
report that he performed his official duties intelligently 
and faithfully. It is much to be regretted that he should 
have retired from the position just as he was becoming 
well acquainted with the special characteristics of the 
education of the deaf. 

Mr. Parker’s thorough inspection of the day-schools of 
Wisconsin brought to light serious defects, irregularities, 
and even abuses in the system, which have crept in during 
the brief period of eighteen years that it has been in opera- 
tion. In one city the deaf children were deprived of in- 
struction in drawing and manual training, while more than 
$400 received as “aid” of the day-school for the deaf was 
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transferred to the local school fund for other purposes; in 
another place such thrifty accumulation during six years 
was reported by the teacher to exceed a much larger sum, 
while the school was destitute of ordinary illustrative 
apparatus and of manual training; in some towns teachers 
were compelled to pay rent for schoolrooms, which were 
otherwise vacant, in one of the public school buildings; 
in others gross sums were reported as expended for the 
teachers’ salary, whereas the teachers were obliged to 
surrender part of the sums thus reported for purposes that 
were legitimate enough but were disguised by the process; 
in others sums aggregating nearly $4,000 were expended 
without authority of law for other objects than instruction, 
as clothing, food, transportation, and medicine. By a 
law passed in 1901 it was provided that money received 
in excess of expenditure should be returned to the State 
treasury, and Mr. Parker in his report proposes definite 
changes in the law to remedy the other irregularities. 

Mr. Parker shows a disposition to give the day-schools 
of Wisconsin all the credit possible, but the general im- 
pression of them that one receives from his report is far 
from favorable. Aside from the defects above noted, 
which may perhaps be removed by the legislation proposed, 
he reports that one school is carried on in the second story 
of a commercial block over a grocery store; one on the 
first floor of an abandoned store; one on the second floor 
of an office building; one in a town hall during the warm 
season and in a publie schoolroom during the winter. 
At each of three schools two teachers occupy one room. 
At four schools there are no playgrounds. Few of the 
schools are fitted with proper apparatus, and when urged 
to supply it the local authorities decline to incur the ex- 
pense owing to the possibility of exceeding the amount 
of State aid. 

The great advantage claimed for the day-school over 
the institution is that children can remain at home with their 
parents while receiving their education. It appears, how- 
ever, that 38 of the 208 pupils enrolled in the Wisconsin day- 
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schools last year were non-resident; they boarded near the 
school during term time and returned to their own homes 
only during the three vacations of the year. Even for 
the children who have daily access to their homes, Mr. 
Parker says that “it is unwise to ignore many influences 
that surround them, when contrasted with the regimen of 
the State School, whose routine of exercise, abundance of 
food, skilled instruction under daily supervision, and con- 
tinuity of influence during thirty-eight weeks of the year 
are noted.” 

Mr. Parker, however, reports the scholarship of the pupils 
taught under these unfavorable conditions as “equivalent 
to that of deaf children taught elsewhere.”’ 

Mr. Parker did not limit his inquiries concerning the edu- 
cation of the deaf to the schools of his own State. In order 
better to fit himself for his work he visited schools in other 
States and collected reports of schools, of conventions and 
conferences of instructors, professional periodicals, and 
other publications. He also by correspondence sought 
the views of teachers of the deaf, of expert medical and 
pedagogical authorities, and of adult deaf persons. The 
results of this investigation are embodied to some extent 
in his Report, while the Appendix contains a mass of valua- 
ble material consisting of extracts from reports, letters from 
the adult deaf, and opinions of individuals and organiza- 
tions. The adult deaf who responded to his inquiries were 
educated by various methods, but their testimony is almost 
unanimously in favor of the Combined System. 


REGNARD, A. Contribution a l’Histoire de l’'Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets [Contribution to the History of the Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes]. Paris: 1902. 8vo., pp. 78. 

Mr. Regnard informs his readers at the outset that he 
has not “the honor—so painful” of being an instructor 
of the deaf. He intimates, however, that he is prepared 
to speak with authority concerning the deaf and their 
education, for the reason that he is .connected with the 
office of the Minister of the Interior, which in France has 
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charge of the national schools for the deaf, and during the 
past fifteen years has had the duty assigned him of inspect- 
ing the course of instruction and presiding over the “ juries ” 
of examination in the National Institution at Paris. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Regnard’s observations 
have led him are that the deaf are “inferior beings in all 
respects.”” He includes in this sweeping statement the 
educated deaf as well as the uneducated. He says that 
“it is only professional philanthropists who declare that 
deaf-mutes are men, like others;” that “having eyes, they 
see not;” that “they are incomplete and almost unsocial 
beings ;” that ‘‘ even when instructed to the highest possible 
degree, they do not read;” that “in twenty or thirty pages 
of the simplest book they will searcely distinguish one 
idea;” that “contrary to Terence’s man, all that is human 
remains foreign to them.’”’ Those statements are true, he 
says, not only of the congenitally deaf but also, though in 
a less degree, of those who become deaf at two or three years 
of age and upwards. “They do not read either.’”’ The 
‘ause of this supposed inferiority he finds partly in the 
theory that deafness is a form of degeneracy, but chiefly in 
the saying of Aristotle, which he accepts without any reser- 
vation, that ‘“‘ Reason isa creation of Speech.” “ The deaf 
not being able to acquire speech, not having benefited by the 
effects of those gymnastics so complicated as well as 
automatic which preside at the formation of language, lack 
in that very fact one of the conditions essential to the 
development of intelligence.” 

Is there then noremedy? At least, Mr. Regnard admits. 
there exists a palliative. Some of the deaf—from sixty- 
four to seventy-five per cent. is his estimate—may be taught 
to speak and read the lips, and thus, within the limitations 
above cited, be “restored to the society of civilized men.” 
He would have their instructors devote all their efforts 
to the accomplishment of this one purpose; to attempt 
anything further in the way of mental development, to 
attach importance to writing, to endeavor to impart ‘‘ the 
so-ealled truths of religion,’ he regards as the height of 
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folly. As for the sign language, he sees nothing in it except 
a means of restoring the deaf to the society of persons like 
themselves, or, failing in this, to that of Papuans, and he 
would rigidly exclude it under all its forms from schools 
for the deaf. Such are the narrow limits Mr. Regnard 
prescribes for the instruction—it cannot be called the edu- 
cation—of the more intelligent among the deaf. 

How then about the less intelligent, the “ good quarter’’ 
of the whole number, who, he says, are incapable of deriving 
any serious profit from oral instruction or, as he believes, 
from instruction of any kind? He admits that some .of 
these—not all—after remaining seven or eight years in 
the institution, may be able on going out into the world 
to earn a few cents by mending shoes or making button- 
holes, but he regards such an apprenticeship as too costly. 
He would not have the state waste its money in trying to 
teach these children in schools but, after a trial of two 
years had shown their inaptitude for speech, he would 
segregate them in a sort of agricultural colony. There, he 
says, ‘‘ you may give them oral instruction, or do whatever 
else you please with them, on the condition that you shall 
not encumber yourself with teachers, always very costly, 
and that you shall keep the general expenses at the lowest 
possible figure.” 

Mr. Regnard calls his work a “Contribution to History,” 
but as an historian he seems no more admirable than as an 
observer and theorist. 

He begins by saying that if our ancestors of Greece and 
Rome did not solve all the questions relating to the deaf, 
it was because “the Judeo-Christian invasion did not 
allow them the time for it.’”” Then, apparently in order 
further to glorify paganism at the expense of Christianity, he 
maintains that deaf-mutes, or at least some deaf-mutes, 
received instruction in ancient Rome. He bases his argu- 
ment on aclause in the second provision of the Justinian 
Code (Liber VI, tit. X XII, Cap. X) relating to the testamen- 
tary rights of the deaf, which reads: ‘‘ But where the same 
condition [deafness and dumbness] has been brought about 
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by calamity, not from birth, both voice and hearing having 
been lost by subsequent disease, then in case such a one 
has received an education we permit him to do all the acts 
which in the previous case we prohibited [making a_ will, 
granting freedom by manumission, etc.], on condition that 
he writes the acts with his own hand.”’ Mr. Regnard takes 
the clause above printed in italics as positive proof that 
“in Rome under the Empire, and perhaps under the Re- 
public, deaf-mutes received an education.” In the absence 
of any other evidence in this direction, and in view of 
the restriction of the act to those who had not been born 
deaf, but had lost their voice and hearing by disease, it 
seems much more probable that the exceptional cases 
referred to were persons who had received an education 
before losing their hearing. 

Coming down to the more recent times when—notwith- 
standing “the Semitic evil which under the form of 
Judeo-Christianity infected the world’’—the world first 
recognized the claims of the deaf to education and citizen- 
ship, Mr. Regnard scoffs at John of Beverly, ignores 
Girolamo Cardano, disparages Wallis and Ponce, renders 
due justice to Bonet, Amman, and Heinicke, and does 
great injustice to the Abbé de l’Epée. This disinterested 
philanthropist, to whom the deaf, as a class, owe more 
than to any other man, he contemptuously calls ‘an 
interdicted priest,’ and characterizes as “arbitrary,” 
“boastful,” ‘‘presumptuous,” “arrogant,” “inflated with 
vanity and distilling jealousy through every pore;”’ he 
charges him with self-delusion if not falsehood in attribut- 
ing to himself ‘‘ his so-called discovery;” he says that “his 
teaching and influence retarded the instruction of the 
deaf for a century and a half,’ and that ‘he inaugurated 
the most remarkable victory that error and sophistry 
have ever won over truth.”’ Finally, reaching the present 
day, Mr. Regnard extols the Milan resolutions, except 
the one expressing approval of the “intuitive” method, 
which he regards as “ unscientific,” “‘ useless,” and “ ridicu- 
lous; he laments the present tendency “in certain insti- 
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tutions” in France to jeopardize the oral method by 


permitting the use of the sign language, to give writing 
the ascendancy over speech, to return to “the antiquated 
vanities of Valade-Gabel,’”’ and to believe that the essen- 
tial thing for the deaf-mute is to become well acquainted 
with the language of his country. 

We do not regret that Mr. Regnard is not an instructor 
of the deaf, for one who puts so low an estimate upon 


their capacities and assigns such narrow limits for their 
education could scarcely be a _ successful teacher; but 
we do regret that he has not made a better use of such 
opportunities as he has had for observing them and learn- 
ing the history of their instruction. 


REUSCHERT, E. Kleine Erzihlungen fiir taubstumme Kinder. 
Zweites Heft [Short Stories for Deaf Children. Part II]. Berlin: 
Dierig & Siemens. 1903. 8vo., pp. 48. 

A previous collection of short stories by Mr. Reuschert 
was noticed in the Annals, vol. xlvii, page 477. The 
present collection contains seventy-two stories, well- 
selected, simple in language, but a little more difficult 
than those of the first collection. The stories are similar 
in character to those of Miss Hammond’s ‘Story Readers,” 
Mr. Teegarden’s “Stories Old and New,” and Mrs. Balis’s 
“From Far and Near,’ but they have no illustrations. 


PROCEEDINGS of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Wiscon- 
sin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, Wednesday, April 
2, 1902. Delavan: 1902. 8vo., pp. 45. 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Wisconsin School was briefly noticed in 
the Annals for May of last year, page 300. This report 
gives the proceedings in full, including the addresses of 
President Gallaudet and others, both at the formal exercises 
of the day and the banquet of the evening, and contains 
several pictures illustrating important events in the 
history of the School. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS (published in 1902): Alabama, Buenos 
Aires (School for Girls), Clarke, Detroit, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Perkins, Rotterdam (Netherlands), St. John’s (Boston 
Spa, England), South Australia, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania ; (published in 1903) Bristol (England), 
Margate (England). 


REPORT of the South Australian Adult Mission and Angus Home, 
1902. 
BK. A. F. 


HELEN KELLER. The Story of My Life. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 12mo., pp. 431. Price, $1.50. 


The volume before us is composed of three distinct 
parts: Miss Keller’s autobiographical narrative, sub- 
stantially as it appeared in a series of articles printed 
during the year 1901-1902 in the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
a selection from her correspondence, beginning with a 
letter written three months and a half (a memorable 
Hundred Days) after the first word had been spelled into 
her hand, and earrying us along into her college life; 
and an account of her education, in letters from her teacher 
to a friend and in some chapters of comment by Mr. John 
Albert Macy. 

Helen Keller’s life story may well begin with the emphatic 
expression which the old French aristocrats confined to 
members of their own order—she “was born.” If not 
members of a titled class, her ancestors were of ‘that 
kinglier breed” which transmits the nobility of heart 
and of intellect. Her father’s family was of Swiss origin, 
and one of her ancestors, Heinrich Keller, was, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, the first instructor of the deaf in Switzer- 
land and the author of a book on the subject of their 
education.* 

Through different lines she draws her blood from Gov- 
ernor Spottswood and the Lees of Virginia, and from the 
Adamses and Everetts of Massachusetts—a lineage in 
which we may easily trace back, through this strain or 


«Versuch die beste Lehrart Taubstumme zu unterrichten” 
[Essay upon the Best Manner of Instructing Deaf-Mutes]. Zurich: 
1786. (Noticed in the Annals, vol. xxvii, p. 98.) 
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that, to some distinguished ancestor, any beautiful or 
noble trait which she may manifest. 

The leading facts in her life are too well known, cer- 
tainly to the readers of the Annals, to allow their repetition 
here. A bright and happy infancy, the double calamity 
of deafness and blindness coming on as a result of illness 
at the age of nineteen months, five years of isolation, the 
coming into her life at the age of seven of her teacher and 
friend, Miss Sullivan, her incredibly rapid growth of 
mind, her aequisition of speech, her successful course 
in a college of the highest rank, the unfolding of a character 
of surpassing strength, yet of such sweetness that the 
strength might easily be overlooked—all this is in our 
mind at once when we hear the name of Helen Keller. 

It is because “The Story of My Life” goes far towards 
showing how Miss Keller became what she is that it pos- 
sesses such absorbing interest and so unique a value. 

Perhaps it is well at the outset to say what, in our 
opinion, she really is. 7 

One writer calls her “the most marvellous genius of 
the century’’; another holds that she “has been dowered 
with some mysterious sense which makes up to her, tenfold, 
the loss of sight and hearing.’”?’ On the other hand, the 
inevitable detractor has been heard to intimate that 
hers is about an average mind, except for a wonderful 
power of memory and of imitation. 

Her memory, for language especially, is certainly won- 
derful. The episode of “The Frost King,’ of which a 
full history, from all points of view, is given in this volume, 
is sufficient proof of this. We remember hearing her 
repeat, without an instant’s hesitation and without an 
error, a paragraph from Emerson, of some length and 
charged with thought, which had been communicated 
to her in conversation some days before. Not one person 
in a thousand could commit the passage to memory, 
even for the moment, without some little study. In 
other directions her memory seems to be equally ready 
and tenacious. Tactile sensations, as is usual with the 
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blind, are nicely discriminated and are never forgotten. 
Thus she has recognized by the mere grasp of the hand, 
after the interval of two or three years, a person whom 
she had met but once. 

Quite distinct from her wonderful memory for language 
is her fine language sense, that indefinable something, 
higher and finer than mere memory, comprehension, 
appreciation, or command of words—that faculty which 
contains the possibility of style, and which lies just beyond 
the power of the best teaching to impart and of the most 
diligent study to aequire. Perhaps it is an intimate 
sympathy with words, such as an inspired gardener like 
Luther Burbank may have with his flowers, such as the 
Hubers had with their bees, or Rarey with horses. 

Miss Keller undoubtedly has a style, and one which, 
if we may judge, will yet become even more delicate 
and effective an expression of herself than it is at present. 
She evidently did not get it from her teacher, for, as 
Mr. Macy points out, Miss Sullivan’s manner of expression, 
while lacking nothing in clearness, correctness, and ele- 
gance, is as unlike as possible to the imaginative, poetic 
form in which Miss Keller’s thoughts frame themselves. 

Nor is her style an imitation of any one striking writer— 
what Dr. Holmes hit off in one of his inimitable phrases 
as “the Macaulay flowers of literature.”” Her comparison 
of herself just before her teacher came to her (p. 21) to 
a steamer feeling her way through a fog may almost be 
classed with Burke’s famous passage comparing the 
Coalition to the confluence of the Rhone and the Sadéne, 
or to Macaulay’s still more effective simile of Bassanio 
and the three caskets as applied to the adherents of the 
first and second Charles and the Puritans. Yet the pas- 
sage is not imitated from Macaulay nor from Burke nor 
from any one else; it is purely Kellerian. 

Miss Keller is more than a stylist; she is a thinker. 
Even as a child, Miss Sullivan’s memoranda show that 
no sooner had she got hold of a new fact than her mind 
was off afield in search of kindred truths already learned 
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with which to put it into relation. Her curiosity differed 
from that with which we are all familiar in other children, 
in that while the ordinary childish mind is sated with 
a surface glance at a new object, she demanded the fullest 
information in regard to everything. Her judgments 
are often penetrating and always original and interesting. 

Her moral characteristics, as shown unconsciously 
by her own narrative, and as remarked upon by her 
editor, count for muchin her intellectual success. Daunt- 
less courage, physical as well as intellectual, sincerity of 
an unusual depth, and especially a sympathy “like the 
wideness of the sea,” have led to the broadening of her 
experiences, and have enabled her to interpret them 
with a clearness denied to those, however keen in intellect, 
who have not learned how to love others as themselves. 
Not only is it true that 

“* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” 
It is equally true that he learneth best. 

There has been a general impression that Miss Keller 
is of rather fragile constitution. Her organization is 
so fine—‘‘one would have said her very body thought ”— 
the movements of her hands, like butterflies on the wing, 
are so suggestive of nervousness, her complexion is so 
delicate, that the impression was natural. But, as we 
learn from the book and as_ her experiences prove, she 
is a young woman of more than average muscular strength 
and with an altogether unusual force of will and reserve 
power of endurance. Like Mary Stuart, who longed to 
be a man that she might know what life it was to wear 
a coat of steel and to sleep all night on the causey, she 
plunged with zest into the dashing breakers on the At- 
lantic coast and into the biting air of a New England 
snowstorm; she enjoyed a tearing gallop on her pony or a 
ramble which might take her over rocky hills or through 
a tangled swamp. 

Certainly an incredible power of acquisition, ea quick 
and comprehensive grasp of facts and faculty of com- 
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parison and correlation, sympathetic insight into mental 
and spiritual conditions, a sincerity that pierces to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and marrow, untiring 
energy of mind and body, and a fine mastery of the power 
of expression—all brought to their highest perfection 
by the best culture which our place and time can give— 
make up an array of gifts which may fit one for eminent 
service as a student, as a writer, or in any one of many 
channels. But it is possible to exaggerate even such 
gifts as these. 

The hypothetical 


‘ 


‘sixth sense” of the blind-deaf Mr. 
Macy dismisses with the sound observation, as it seems 
to us, that Helen Keller can have no sense peculiar to 
her by virtue of her deprivation of other senses, although, 
as we think he means to intimate, there may be in us all 
undeveloped possibilities of sensitiveness to external 


impressions. The exquisite sense of touch developed, as 


we all know, in the blind, accounts for much. The degree 
to which the sense of smell may be developed is less gen- 
erally known, but is alluded to by Mr. Macy. Many 
very interesting facts bearing on this point may be found 
in a letter of Mr. William Wade, published in the Alabama 
Messenger of February 26, 1903. It seems to be true 
that Miss Keller not only gets by handling an object 
like a statue, a flower, a person’s face, as accurate and 
vivid a notion of form as we derive from looking at it, 
and a more delicate appreciation of its texture, but she 
feels the same emotions of admiration, of awe, or of repul- 
sion that affect us. The Moses of Michaelangelo, the 
Niobe group, a Barye lion, a spray of apple-blossoms, a 
granite boulder, mean just the same to her as they mean 
to any person of sensitiveness and culture. 

Are not these, to her, symbols, a sort of wsthetic loga- 
rithms, by which she can in some way—not exactly in 
our way, but more deeply and truly than most of us can— 
understand and enjoy the beauty and grandeur of the 
mountains, the clouds, and all the rest which can make 
no direct appeal to her sense? One is struck with the 
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natural, unconscious way in which she speaks of having 
“seen” and “heard” everything, wherever she has been. 
The note rings true; it is not affectation nor imitation 
nor unconscious repetition; it is a genuine expression of 
feeling. 

Again, St. John the Divine saw on Patmos the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
and he described its jasper walls, its pearly gates, and 
streets of gold. Within, he saw the river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, and the tree of life whose leaves were 
for the healing of the nations. How many thousands 
of readers have had their conceptions of perfect spiritual 
peace and love and beauty heightened by these purely 
material images! Conversely, may not a soul filled with 
the highest conceptions of intellectual and _ spiritual 
beauty be able through these images to form a far truer 
concept of the real grandeur of a mountain than is possible 
to one seeing it by the eye of flesh alone? 

That Miss Keller is what she is, rather than any one of 
the many other possible Helen Kellers, is due more to her 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, than to all other influences together. 
Is it then true, as has been said, that “ Miss Sullivan’s 
discoveries have made a revolution in the theory of edu- 
cation”? 

To us it seems that Miss Sullivan’s system contains no 
principle that is absolutely new. She has made a very 
striking demonstration of the truth that a bright child, 
trained from the start by a teacher with sufficient know- 
ledge, skill, and devotion, who makes that child’s develop- 
ment the principal object in life, may make in seven or 
eight years attainments equal to what other persons 
of like abilities carry away from a course of education 
at school and college carried on to the age of twenty. 

But the case of John Stuart Mill is perhaps even more 
striking. True, he had all the normal senses, but, on the 
other hand, the senior Mill, though doubtless a more 
profound scholar, was by no means as wise an educator 
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as Miss Sullivan; he was a taskmaster rather than a 
guide and companion, and he had comparatively little 
time to give to his pupil. Moreover, it is doubtful whether 
J. S. Mill was equal to Helen Keller in that kind of ability 
which is required in the process of what we ordinarily 
eall “getting an education.” 

Miss Sullivan’s ‘natural method” of language teaching 
will be found most clearly and entertainingly set forth by 
the great Erasmus in his plan of teaching Latin, and _ his 
“Colloquies,’’ intended for language lessons, will furnish 
any of us who care to read them many useful pedagogic 
hints as well as much delicate humor. Comenius, later, 
formulated more carefully the same method in substance. 
Froebel taught, and thousands of kind and patient women 
have practised, Miss Sullivan’s art of entering into the 
child’s life and becoming a co-laborer with him rather 
than his taskmaster. That plan of education which 
would make the child the centre of the course of study, 
and would draw out his faculties in response to the calls 
of surrounding objects, has its exponents in a recognized 
school of pedagogies. 

All this is not to depreciate Miss Sullivan’s extraordinary 
merits as a teacher. The Confederate general, Forrest. 
stated the whole art of war in a sentence: “Find out 
where you want to git; then git there the fustest with 
the mostest men.’”’ Yet the commander who never fails 
to divine the vital strategic point, and to occupy it in 
adequate force before the enemy can do so, will always 
be considered a great general. 

Miss Sullivan’s letters describing Helen’s progress 
and her own methods are full of pregnant remarks, given 
rather as obiter dicta than as formal decisions, but putting in 
a nutshell, and in language “ understanded of the people,’’ 
what psychologists and pedagogical authorities expand 
into bulky volumes of technical phraseology. ‘ From 
the beginning I have made ita practice to answer ll 
Helen’s questions to the best of my ability in a way intel- 
ligible to her and at the same time truthfully.” “Too 
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much explanation directs the child’s attention to words 
and sentences so that he fails to get the thought as a 
whole.” “It is not the word, but the capacity to experi- 
ence, that counts in the child’s education.” “TI find it 
much easier to teach her things at odd moments than at 
set times.” 

Her prompt decision and her unyielding determination 
to secure perfect obedience from the outset, more perhaps 
than any other part of the work, determined that the 
little Helen’s splendid courage and will power should 
work to form her into a perfect woman, nobly planned, 
rather than—as was quite possible—into a virago. 

Her fundamental truthfulness, a far deeper quality 
than what we ordinarily mean by the term, is indicated 
in many ways, notably in her attitude towards her pupil 
in the face of the deepest facts of life. The delicacy, 
the feeling of responsibility, the utter sincerity with 
which she faced these questions, command our admiration 
and reverence. 

To us no part of Miss Keller’s education is more interest- 
ing or more significant than her religious development 
and her contact with religious dogma and with the Bible. 
Her experience in this line was most unusual, perhaps 
quite unique. 

Her parents seem to have been church members— 


Presbyterians, as we infer—yet Helen was allowed to 
reach a stage of mental development at which her own 


” 


“obstinate questionings of things invisible” demanded 
knowledge of aGreat First Cause before she was told of a 
Power behind the order of Nature. Even then her teacher, 
feeling, no doubt, “such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me,’ made no attempt to convey the idea of anything 
more than an all-pervading, all-sustaining energy. 

An attempt, about this time, on the part of a well- 
meaning relative, to impart the conventional formulas 
as to the Divine nature was received by the little girl 
with amused incredulity. Her first introduction to the 
Bible came at a time when the old Greek myths were already 
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familiar to her, and she records that at first she found 
the stories of the Old Testament decidedly lacking in inter- 
est by comparison. It is not strange that to a child the 
joyous Hellenic spirit should have more attraction than 
the somewhat sombre genius of the Semitic races. 

Under the guidance of her teacher her marvellous 
capacity for affection, her devotion to right, and her 
reverence for everything great and good were developing 
a deeply religious nature. An exclamation of hers at 
this period under very deep feeling: “7 love the beautiful 
truth!” is a perfect illustration of Matthew Arnold’s defi- 
nition of religion as “‘morality touched with emotion.” 

During her stay in Boston she formed a strong friend- 
ship for Phillips Brooks, and when, puzzled by the clash- 
ing of so many hostile creeds, she turned to him for light, 
his faith and sympathy and wisdom taught her to look 
up to God as the source of that love which to Helen was 
indeed the very bond of peace and of all virtues. 

Many of us elders have seen with regret the apparent 
loosening of the hold of the Bible—the only really great 
book which has ever entered thoroughly into the life of our 
English race—on the youth of to-day. We have feared 
that, with the inevitable decay of that unreasoning awe 
with which its every word was charged to our ancestors, 
no feeling of its literary value or of its real spiritual fine- 
ness would avail to keep it truly a living force as it has 
been. In view of Helen Keller’s relations to the Bible, her 
present feeling in regard to it is instructive. “ But how 
shall I speak of the glories I have since discovered in the 
Bible? For years I have read it with an ever-broaden- 
ing sense of joy and inspiration, and I love it as I love 
no other book. Still, there is much in the Bible against 


which every instinct of my being rebels, so much so that 
I regret the necessity which has compelled me to read it 
through from beginning to end.” This is reassuring. 
It indicates that the Bible needs no bolstering up by a 
creed outworn; that it speaks, as all truly great works 
do, direct to the heart, and that its message will still 
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find its response. The testimony is all the mote con- 
vincing in favor of the Bible because of the caveat entered 
against blind Bibliolatry. Miss Keller could never 
accept the information given with unconscious sarcasm 
by some Defender of the Faith, that the singing of the 
Gloria Patri at the end of a Psalm “imparts a distinctively 
Christian character” to such petitions as that our feet 
may be washed in the blood of our enemies, and that 
the tongue of our dogs may be red through the same. 
But no soul could thrill more deeply than hers in answer 
to the prophet’s call “to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

The “Story of My Life” leaves the author at the age of 
twenty-two, half way through her college course. Surely 
few lives, at that point, have so much of high attempt 
and of successful surmounting of obstacles to record. 
Will the strong years of life, on which she is yet to enter, 
correspond in achievement to the promise of the beginning? 
None can tell, and, after all, what is literary or scholarly 
success compared with that culture of soul and intellect 
which this book reveals? 

“°Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.”’ 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, Talladega, Alabama. 


There is a growing increase of attractive books for 
children, but no more attractive book for small folk has 
been published than “The Standard Primer,” by Anne 
Heygate-Hall, Principal of the School of Practice in the 
Philadelphia Normal School, and Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
published by the Christopher Sower Co., of Philadelphia. 

The Preface has for its headlines “ Lessons for Reading, 
Lessons for Writing, Pictures for Tales, and Verses to 
Learn,” and it states that the book is “intended to supply 
the need for an initial book in language mastery.” 
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It begins with the names of common objects in script 
and leads up to the printed form in ‘talking exercises” 
and classics of the Miss Muffet type; these are brought 
nearer the child’s grasp by a liberality and daintiness 
of illustration which enlist the delighted interest of the 
child. 

The illustrations by Miss Maria L. Kirk deserve more 
than passing mention, as they appeal to the child mind, 
reaching his near interests, and eliciting original remarks 
or personal reminiscences which, taken as a language 
stimulant alone, are of sufficient educative value to com- 
mend the book to a progressive teacher of the deaf. 

Its enthusiastic reception by children between the 
ages of six and eight years, and the eager demand of each 
for a book of his own, lead me to recommend “ The Stand- 
ard Primer” in the highest terms to the profession as a 
book of unusual attractiveness and educative value for 
little deaf children. 


ELIZABETH R. TAYLOR, 
Principal of the Maine School, Portland, Maine. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Ashland Day-School.—Miss Jessie B. Allen, formerly 
Principal of this School, died in February last, aged twenty- 
nine. The immediate cause of her death was an enlarge- 
ment of the heart, but there had been other complications 
during her illness of three months. Miss Allen was trained 
in the Wisconsin State School at Delavan and the MeCowen 
School at Chicago, and taught in the Delavan, Eau Claire, 
and Ashland schools. “Possessed of bright endowment 
of mind, she added to that winsome attributes of heart 
and sterling qualities of character which endeared her to 
on.” 

Illinois Institution.—Dr. Joseph Claybaugh Gordon, 
Superintendent of this Institution for the past six years, 
died after an operation for appendicitis, April 12, 1903, 
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aged sixty-one. He had been ill only threedays. The 
funeral was at the Institution April 15; among those 
present were Mr. Henry C. Hammond, Superintendent of 
the Kansas School, Dr. Noble B. McKee, Superintendent 
of the Missouri School, and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, 
President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The interment was at 
Monmouth, [llinois. 

Dr. Gordon was born at Piqua, Ohio, March 9, 1842; he 
was graduated at Monmouth College, Illinois, in 1868, and 
in 1869 he became a teacher in the Indiana Institution. In. 
1873 he was appointed Professor of Mathematics and 
Chemistry in Gallaudet College, a position which he held 
for twenty-four years, resigning it in 1897 to accept the 
superintendency of the Illinois Institution. He received 
the honorary degree of Ph. D. from Monmouth College 
in 1893. 

Dr. Gordon was thoroughly acquainted with all matters 
relating to the history, theory, and practice of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, but he took especial interest in the teaching 
of speech. In 1869 he organized the Oral Department of 
the Indiana Institution; from 1891 to 1895 he had charge 
of the Department of Articulation and the Normal Depart- 
ment in Gallaudet College; and when he became Super- 
intendent of the Illinois Institution he greatly extended 
the scope of oral teaching in that school and constantly 
brought a larger and larger proportion of the pupils under 
its influence. Formerly an enthusiastic advocate of the 
sign-language as a means of mental development and an 
aid to instruction, during later years he came to regard it 


as unnecessary and pernicious in the sehoolroom, and in 
the Illinois Institution he endeavored as far as possible to 
suppress its use in the manual-alphabet classes as well as 
the oral classes. He retained it, however, in chapel ser- 


‘ 


vices, public lectures, etc., and deemed it “neither prac- 
ticable nor expedient to prohibit any decorous form of 
communication between pupils outside of the schoolroom.” 

Dr. Gordon was always ready to use his pen and voice 
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in behalf of the work to which he devoted his life. He 
edited “ Education of Deaf Children” (Volta Bureau, 1892), 
and was the author of “Practical Hints to Parents of 
Young Deaf Children concerning Preliminary Home Train- 
ing” (Washington, 1886), ‘The American Manual Alpha- 
bet” (Washington, 1886), “ Deaf-Mutes in the United 
States” (London, 1886), and ‘ Notes and Observations 
upon the Education of the Deaf” (Volta Bureau, 1892). 
He wrote many noteworthy articles for the Annals, and 
three comprehensive reports as Superintendent of the IIli- 
nois Institution. | He took an active part in several of the 
Conventions of American Instructors of the Deaf and in all 
the summer meetings of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. While connected 
with Gallaudet College he read able papers relating to the 
deaf before the National Educational Association, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
the American Otological Association, and after going to 
Illinois he delivered numerous addresses before educa- 
tional and other associations in that State. 

The high esteem in which Dr. Gordon was held by his 
associates in the profession is shown by the positions of 
honor and service to which they elected him. He was 
twice made Chairman of the Oral Section of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, was the first Presi- 
dent of the Department of Special Education in the 
National Educational Association, and from 1901 until his 
death was a Director of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

In 1878 Dr. Gordon was married to Anna Sibyl Wads- 
worth, who, with three children, survives him. The chil- 
dren are George, who was graduated with honors from 
Princeton and is now studying law at Harvard; Grace, 
a senior at Smith College; and Sibyl, a schoolgirl. He 
was devoted to his family, and his home life was congenial 
and happy. 

Early in life Dr. Gordon became a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, of which his father was a minister. While 
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living in Indianapolis and in Washington he was a teacher 
in the Sunday-school, and was always active in the work 
of the church. His religious views were broad and his 
religious feeling was deep. 

Dr. Gordon never enjoyed robust health, but while he 
lived in Washington he was seldom so ill as to interfere 
with the regular performance of his duties, and the delicate 
state of his health was known only to a few intimate 
friends. The change from the quiet life of a college pro- 
fessor to the arduous responsibilities and anxieties of the 
head of a great institution at the age of fifty-five was a 
serious strain, and during the first year in Illinois he broke 
down under it. Although he was able after a short rest to 
return to his post and worked on with never flagging 
energy until the end, he found the burden heavy and the 
stress severe. 

Dr. Gordon had genial manners and an attractive per- 
sonality, the fruit of an amiable disposition. He made 
friends readily, and some of his friendships were strong and 
lasting. He was a clear thinker, a ready writer, a forcible 
speaker, a successful teacher, an efficient superintendent, 
a public-spirited citizen, a warm-hearted friend, a true 
disciple of the Master, always ready to deny himself for 
the sake of others. His death leaves a vacant place in the 
profession and in the community that cannot easily be 
filled. 

Mr. Charles P. Gillett, a son of Dr. Philip G. Gillett, the 
former Superintendent, and a teacher in the Institution, 
has been appointed Acting Superintendent. 

Mr. W. H. Clifford has resigned the position of instructor 
in printing and editor of the New Era on account of ill 
health. Mr. William |. Tilton has been appointed editor 
of the New Era and Mr. M. H. Davis instructor in printing. 

Mr. Marquis L. Brock, an instructor in this Institution 
from 1858 to 1869 and from 1875 to 1893, died February 
14, 1903, aged sixty-eight. During the interval from 1869 
to 1875 he was for a short time principal of the Arkansas 
Institute and afterwards a teacher in the Pennsylvania 
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Institution. He was a classmate of Dr. P. G. Gillett at 
*Asbury College, now De Pauw University, and his years of 
service in the Illinois Institution, with the exception of the 
interval above mentioned, were nearly the same as Dr. 
Gillett’s. The two men were devoted friends, and when 
Dr. Gillett was compelled by political influences to resign 
the superintendency, Mr. Brock no longer desired to re- 
main. For many years he was practically Vice-Superin- 
tendent of the Institution, always taking Dr. Gillett’s 
place in his absence. He had a pleasant disposition, 
showed ability as a teacher and writer, and was conscien- 
tious in the discharge of every duty. He was the author 
of several articles in the Annals, one of which, “ A Better 
Method of Teaching Beginners,” published in 1868, had 
much influence in bringing about a needed reform in the 
methods of language teaching. 

Indiana Institution.—The legislature has passed a_ bill 
providing for the sale of the present site of the Institution, 
the purchase of a new site of not less than eighty acres of 
land conveniently near to Indianapolis, and the construc- 
tion of suitable buildings at an expense not to exceed 
$250,000. Itis expected that the work will be completed 
within two years. 

A number of charges against Mr. Johnson’s administra- 
tion of the Institution, including misappropriation of 
funds, neglect of duty, inefficiency, the abuse and discharge 
of employees, the payment of salaries to undeserving offi- 
cers and teachers, the unkind treatment of pupils, and 
other charges of minor importance, were investigated last 
February by the Board of State Charities. Some of the 
charges were made in the newspapers over the fictitious 
signature of “Indiana Deaf Association,’’ and others were 


formally preferred by a discharged employee. The in- 
vestigation was public and was fully reported in the daily 
newspapers. It continued through eight sessions, cover- 


ing three days and two nights. The widest possible lati- 
tude was given to the investigation, and the complainant 
as well as the Board of Charities was assisted by the 
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Deputy Attorney-General of the State. The result was 
the complete vindication of Mr. Johnson’s administration.: 
The Board say in their report to the Governor: “In every 
instance the charges were not proven or were disproven. 
The charges of Mr. Clinton [the discharged employee] were 
not sustained by his own witnesses. . . . As a result 
of this investigation we feel it is proper te say that we have 
a higher regard for Superintendent Richard O. Johnson 
than ever before.” 

London (England) Board Schools.—There are now six- 
teen day-schools under the direction of the London School 
Board, and two residential schools: one at Anerly for boys 
of thirteen years of age and upwards, and one at Homerton 
for backward children. At the Anerly School the trades 
of bootmaking, tailoring, carpentry, and metal-work are 
taught. The Board contemplates the establishment of a 
similar residential school for girls, in which laundry-work, 
dressmaking, and millinery shall be taught. 

Margate (England) I[nstitution.—The connection with 
the building in the Old Kent Road has been discontinued, 
the building has been sold, and in future all the pupils will 
be housed at Margate. Plans for extensive additions to 
the present buildings have been prepared, giving accommo- 
dation to 320 children. The name of the Institution has 
been changed to “ Royal Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb 
Poor, Margate.” 

Milwaukee Day-School.—The new building of the School, 
on the corner of Seventh and Prairie streets, was dedicated 
with interesting exercises April 8 and 9, 1903. - Addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Aug. F. Mueller, Chairman of the 
Committee on the School and President of the Parents’ 
Association; Mr. H. O. R. Siefert, city Superintendent of 
Schools; Hon. R. C. Spencer, representing the Phonological 
Institute; Mr. C. J. Cary, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Miss Anna E. Schaffer, Inspector of 
Wisconsin Schools for the Deaf; Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, to whose efforts the establishment of the State system 
of day-schools for the deaf is largely due; Miss Frances 
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Wettstein, Principal of the School, and others. An exhi- 
bition was also given of the work of the School, and there 
was a reception and a banquet, at which Dr. Bell was the 
guest of honor. In his address Dr. Bell suggested that 
the name of the School be changed to ‘“ Paul Binner 
School,” thus honoring a man who did much to advance 
the work and suppressing the words ‘“‘for the Deaf.”’ The 
newspapers say that this suggestion is almost certain to be 
adopted by the Milwaukee School Board. 


Montana School.—The official title of the institution has 
been changed from ‘‘ Asylum” to “School.” 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Plumb M. Park, a valued teacher 
in this Institution from 1838 to 1840 and from 1844 to 1883, 
an entire period of forty-one years, died February 21, 1903, 
aged eighty-seven. Mr. Park became deaf in infancy 
and was the sixth pupil admitted to the Institution soon 
after its opening in 1829. Since 1883 he has resided in 
Santa Barbara, California, with his only son, James M. 
Park, who was also for a time a teacher in the Institution. 
His wife and son are still living. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The teaching of sloyd was 
discontinued at the close of the last term, as it was believed 
that the time of the pupils might be more profitably em- 
ployed in other forms of instruction. 


Rotterdam (Netherlands) Institution.—Mr. I. C. Bikkers, 
Director of this Institution and a prominent instructor 
of the deaf, died March 31, 1903, aged sixty-nine. Mr. 
Bikkers was the author of “ Peter Montans’s Art of Speech, ’’ 
published in the Annals, vol. xxxii, pp. 168-176. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Exhibits at Saint Louis.—In the last number of the 
Annals (pp. 201-205) was published a circular concerning 
the exhibits of Schools for the Deaf and for the Blind at 
the Universal Exposition to be held in Saint Louis in 1904, 
as adopted by the committees representing the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. A revised edition 
of this circular has been issued, signed by Mr. Howard J. 
Rogers, Chief of the Department of Education, and Mr. 
Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of Group Seven of that 
Department, and approved by Mr. Frederick J. F. Skiff, 
Director of Exhibits. It contains the following additional 
statements: 


These schools are provided for in the official classification of the 
Exposition under Group 7, Department of Education, Classes 19 and 
20, respectively. 

It is the policy of the Committees that all methods of instruction 
shall be fairly represented. 

The Exposition Company assumes no risk or responsibility for the 
health or safety of the pupils, and no expense except to furnish a 
building to be used as a dormitory. 

Visitors will be convinced of the intellectual capacity of the deaf 
and the blind, and their ability of self-support by this open demon- 
stration, and it is to be hoped the cperation of these schools will perma- 
nently impress upon the public mind the idea that the training of the 
deaf and the blind is purely educational and in no sense a matter of 
charity on the part of the State. 

Any school or institution not desiring to enter into this collective 
exhibit, and to share the benefits of this plan, is at liberty to make 
an independent application for space to the Chief of the Department 
of Education. 


The sentence beginning “Any State may send two 
classes,” is modified by inserting after the word “State” 
the words “or institution,” so that the sentence now reads: 


“Any State or institution may send two classes, one of the 
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deaf and the other of the blind, for a period of one or two 


months. 


The Acousticon.—The New York daily papers of March 
14, 1903, contain glowing accounts of tests of the ‘ Acousti- 
con,” an invention of Mr. Miller Reese Hutchison’s, made 
upon pupils of the New York Institution. The reports of 
the newspapers are evidently so exaggerated as to deprive 
them of scientific value, but we gather from them that the 
results of the Acousticon are not essentially different from 
those of Mr. Hutchison’s former inventions, the Akoulalion 
and the Akouphone, which some time ago passed out of his 
hands. Mr. Currier, Principal of the New York Institution, 
says in the Association Review for March, 1903, that the 
difference from the construction of the former instruments 
“consists in portability and adjustability, by which I mean 
that the size of the instruction outfit has been reduced 
from the cabinet or case to a hand size, and that the corre- 
sponding instrument to the‘Akouphone’ has been made 
adjustable to various degrees of carrying power, so that it 
will be to the ear what the various styles of lenses are to 
the eye. Other than that, there is no difference between 
it and the first instruments of Mr. Hutchison.’ Mr. 
Currier adds that Mr. Hutchison ‘has succeeded in perfect- 
ing a battery which is so small as to make it easy to be 
‘arried; the battery, of course, being the foundation upon 


which the effectiveness of the instrument rests.”’ 


The Standard of School Attainment.—In reply to the 
criticism of the Annals of last September (vol. xlvii, p. 
379), upon the low standard of attainment advocated for 
schools for the deaf by Mr. G. Ferreri in the revised edition 
of his “Jl Sordomuto e la sua Educazione,’’ Mr. Ferreri 
explains in Rassegna for February, 1903, that he did not 
mean to assert that all the deaf without exception are 
inferior in mental capacity to hearing persons, nor to oppose 
under all circumstances provision for the higher education 
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of such as are capable of pursuing it. In his argument he 
had especially in mind the schools of Italy, and it was in 
consideration of their limited resources that he advocated 
a low standard, believing that the aim should be to give a 
minimum instruction to as large a number as_ possible 
rather than a fuller instruction toa favored few. It does 
not then necessarily follow, as we inferred, that, if he is 
right, we in America, with our higher standard of attain- 
ment, are all wrong. 


Day-Schools in California.—The State Legislature has 
passed the following act, approved March 9, 1903: 


Section 1. A new section is hereby added to the Political Code, 
to be known as sixteen hundred and eighteen, to read as follows: 

1618. The board of education of every city or city and county, 
or board of school trustees of every school district in this State, con- 
taining five or more deaf children, or children who from deafness are 
unable to hear common conversation, between the ages of three and 
twenty-one years, may in their discretion establish and maintain 
separate classes in the primary and grammar grades of the public 
schools, wherein such pupils shall be taught by the pure oral system 
for teaching the deaf. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted, a position as teacher in some school for the deaf. The 
applicant will also be willing to teach gymnastics to girls. Collegiate 
and other references furnished. Address A., Care of the Editor of the 
Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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